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leap the logs and let the blaze 
Crackle round their russet girth; 
| to-day of all your days, 
With the merriest of mirth. 


fe has cares enough, 4 


(i0d knows! 
hate’s demands are stern and drear; 
Yet, for one day, banish woes— 
( bristmas comes but once a year. 


aw the children round your knee; 
fell them, in the ecsy room, 
llow Kris Kringle, quaint to see, 
Issues from the chimney’s gloom. 
hare the happy games they play— 
(sive their little hearts glad cheer; 
lLovethem with deep love to-day 
(Christmas comes but once a vear. 


\Vife, before the sun shall set, 
Show the husband of your choice 
some sweet tenderness that yet 
Sleeps unknown in smile or voice. 
llusband, ere the daylight sink, 
\Voo the wife vou hold so dear 
Vith old lover-vows, and think: 
“Christmas comes but once a year, 


—_—_-———-- 


UNFORGOTTEN. 


BY F. K. 


a 


AM an old woman witha snowy head, 

and have lived a busy life and seen 

inany changes; but, save for a few 
itroductory words, IT do not want to 
~peak much of myself. 

I kept for many years, and 
luring that time there must have passed 
through my hands over a hundred girls, 
‘hocame to me for that mysterious pro- 
ess called ‘tinishing,.’’ 

My work was arduous, and [ was not 

cdot teaching; but then I loved to have 

ing people about me. My pupils were 
ily all good girls, and some of them 
re very intelligent, so omy = task 

t disagreeable. 

My patrons saw that I 


a school 


Was 


Was successtul 


a teacher—any way, nearly all my 
s won iny warmest affections; they 
faye ome plenty of love in return; and 


yen now numerous wives and mothers 
fumilies who were among my early 
s sign their letters to me, “Your loy 
child.” [was their triend and con- 

‘ante while they were under my 
ive continued their triend and 

inte to this day. 

lhe story I 


root; 
conti- 


am about to tell is that of 
lisa Dawson, the best-loved of all my 
pils. The whole record is substant- 
'y true, Many of my girls had strange 
‘periences in life; Louisa’s were the 
‘rangest ot all,and jor some years the 


tddest, 
My house was in old) Kensington 
“jHare--one of those large, charming, 


Usterical old) houses in which men ot 
«had congregated in the old times, 
i which always seemed haunted by 
‘tnories of the past. 

There came to me one day a letter from 
tdy living in the tar North. She re- 
ested me 
y establishinent, and to give her some 

ight idea of my usual method with my 


ipil 
1} 
' had been strongly recommended to 


she intormed me. She added that 
had four daughters, and proposed 
ling her eldest to me tor a year, that 
ght “tinish her edueation,” and pre- 
herto hold her position in societs 
ngls 
4 ty an 
le ( 1 i 
Lt té V iniele ‘ 


to send her a prospectus of 


send her 
was 


daughter to me; and, as she 
coming up to town for shopping 
purposes, she would make her briet visit 
the opportunity of bringing Miss Daw- 
son to me, 

One day a lady drove up to my door in 
astylish carriage drawn by very fine 
horses. Mrs. Dawson had brought me 
Louisa. 

She stayed about two 
gave two injunctions—-the first was 
to let the young girl take lessons trom 
Taglioni, who had, as an elderly woman, 
alter losing her fortune, set up a fashion- 
able dancing school on the strength of 
her reputation in by-gone-days; the sec- 
ond was to impress upon my pupil the 
sin and folly of marrying a poor man, 
though she admired him, 

Mrs. Dawson was pleasant in manner, 
and made no attempt to haggle about 
terms. On leaving she kissed her daugh- 
ter’s forehead lightly, and swept out of 
the house smiling, while Louisa clasped 
her hands and sighed heavily. 

“My poor child! IT exclaimed, ‘don’t 
be unhappy; everyone here will be kind 
to you, and I will do all I can to replace 
your mother while you are with me.”’ 

“T hope you won't,” said Louisa im- 
pulsively, then added more quietly, “I 
shall not be at all unhappy, thank you 
I am sure I shall not.’ 

“Are you not sorry at leaving your 
home even for a year?” 


minutes, and 
me 


“No,” she contessed—"T amt not sorry 
at all.”’ 
“Then what made you clasp your 


9” 


hands and give that deep sigh? 

Louisa looked at me sharply, came 
close to me, and putting her hand in 
mine, said: 

“! know IT clasped my hands, | know I 
sighed; it was because Did you ever 
see a bird in a cage watching tor some 
happy accident to open the door? And 
did you ever see him, when it was just a 
little bit open, rush out and tly away 
ever so high in the air, not caring the 
least bitin the world tor the seed or the 
erumbs he had lett behind him, or even 
tor the lump of sugar between the bars 
not caring whether he had even a chance 


oft a nest to shelter in at nightfall, he felt 
so free and happy?” 
“Yes,” [ answered—“I’ve seen such a 


thing; and I have known a silly sheep to 
wander outot the fold for the pleasure 
of freedom. The bird IT have afterwards 
found dead on the garden pathin the 
snow; and [have known the poor silly 
sheep to wander till lost among the hills, 
where no doubt it got starved to death. I 
dare say both creatures had instinct 
enough to wish to be back inthe cage 
and the fold.” 

“Then Teall them very silly, for they 
had tasted the joy of treedom, even it 
they had to die tor it!’ said Louisa. 

I think I must have looked with both 
surprise and curiosity at my singular 
pupil. She was of medium height, ex- 
quisitely tair, with large full blue eyes, 


small regular features and a mass of 
golden hair. 
Her hands and teet were beautiful. 


Hler personal detects were that her chin 
was a little too small, ber mouth always 
a little open, and there certainly a 
want of expression in her tace 


Was 
her soul 


had never wakened. Would it) ever 
wake? 

She regarded ine teadiastly again, 
then seated herself upon a low stool at 
my feet, and looking up into my face, 
said 

ink ¢ } t ull 4 b es, I 

. ‘ 

i il i 
tends f ries and longings to ge 


back there again, and to be seated just 
as you are now, only at your father’s or 
mother’s knee instead of mine. Don't 
you think you will miss your parents’ 
morning and evening kiss?” 

“My tather never kissed me in my 
life,” said Louisa, ‘my mother very sel- 
dom, and then only as you saw her do it 
to-day. When we were littlhe—indeed 
until I was twelve years old—wechildren 
used to godown to dessert for nearly halt 
an hour. 

“Since then I’ve been kept quite in the 
schoolroom, with an awtully strict gov- 
erness; and I’ve seen mamma only tor 
ten minutes a day, and sometimes not at 
all for days together. My sisters, who 
are younger than I, sometimes drive out 
with her; but I never want I fancy 
shedoesn’t like me. I hope you like me, 
mav’am?’ 

“LT should like you very much indeed, 
my dear,” I answered, “if only—-—” 

“Tt what?” she asked quickly. 

“Child, [ don’t like to tell you!” 

“Oh, pray, pray do!’ 

“Well, then, if your 
science were awake.” 

“But how do you know they are asleep, 
ma'am 2”? 

“My dear girl, if they were not slumb- 
ering you would never let a mere stran- 
ger hear you imply a censure on your 
home and on your parents.” 

“T don’t call you a stranger. No, no!” 
she said resolutely. “Ihave looked well 
into your face; | can say anything to 
you, for Llike you—yes, llike you ever 


heart and = con- 


so much!’ 
“Thank you,child You have «a tor- 
viving disposition, or you would not 


bear my very plain speaking.” 

“T don't mind anything you say to me, 
mnaam,. But please tell me how many 
girls there are?” 

“Only three besides yourselt.”’ 

‘““They said it was a school,” 

“Well, soit it, only we live like a pri- 
vate family. We work diligently— but 
then we have plenty of amusement. We 
go out, too, occasionally to concerts, thea 
tres, and aweek we have an in- 
formal reception at home — in faet, | try 
to make my house a real home, Louisa.” 

“Delighttul !’ cried Louisa, her whole 


once 


fuce brightening. ‘“‘T shall at last know 
what ‘home’ means,’ she added dream 
ily. 


Louisa seemed to 
day —charming 
up from a frost 


grow prettier every 
woke 


she 


indeed, as she 
bound 
was not clever or intellectual, 
student. In 
accomplishments she did 


existence, 
and neve 
would be a 
lighter 
thing, and soon grew graceful in deport- 
ment, while well miod- 
ulated and her very pleasing. 
Best of all, her awoke, and her 
face grew lovely. 

She very 


acquiring the 


MOlTIG- 


her voice became 
manner 
heart 


almost 
coustantly 
startled me 


fond of me, 
keeping 


Sometimes she 


yrew 
troublesomely so; 
near me. 
with her questions, 
“May I call you 
one day. 


2 she asked 


‘auntie’ 

“5 Oear, it you like.” 
“Tell me, then, what 

person do you call a gentleman?” 
“A yentleman, 


Course 
auntie, sort of 
I should say, Leaouisa, is 


4a oman of irreproachable character, of 
good education, of retined, gentle 
strict 


Christian.’ 


Mmianh- 


ners, of honor im fact, an idea 


‘This is not what Lever heard betore 
[have been told that he mw the well 
! I snd we Miatnered, and, I \¢ ( 
po tt e I ‘ 

I} 
, ‘ 


“How tunny ! We have several genuth « 
men of that sortin our 
home. I don’t know 
sight, for you know 
when they were visitors 


trerigebabvens livvend at 


thet one epet bey 


D'ton tect “events” aged, 


at cour becetimer, F 


was never allowed to see or ble eon bey 
them. 
“Tndeed TL know only the doctor bled 


a gentleman according to what you «ay, 
for he is good, clever, and charming in 
tmnanner; but T have been told) bee ie a 
common tnan—and our clergytian toe, 


who has no end of 


learning and ibe very 

refined; but people have found out that 
his grandfather was a miller 

“My dear child, did you ever ash your 


governess such a question 7" 
“Sometimes only 
used to say, ‘Ask your mania, baruina.’ 
She often looked very unhappy and bat 
ter at those times, T know she had over 


it Wis ol tier timer, whee 


heard it said that she was not quite a 
lady."’ 
“And pray, Louisa, whieh wae the 


truer gentleman of the two, the dector or 
the clergyman?" 

“Oh, the doctor!’ and, as «he 
she blushed. “Ile is delighttal! Meeides, 
heis very handsome and young. Phe is 
called ‘Grahame Doctor bergu (arn 
hame.’ Heis a Seotehimian, auntie, Pron't 
you like Scotch people?” 

“Yeos—I like them very much, bore 
plied, while mentally | was beey speen 
lating. Ilad the 
thing to do with 
year to Kensington 


jrevl -, 


’ 


histdsore dhaetor any 


Laowuisa’s cotsing tors 


ter titnimds bien betes 


tion? Tf he had, the child wie toe tine 
eent to know it; if she bad given bane 
her heart, it was im all Siteplicity and 
ignorance of her own teeling« 

During the year Laomisa spent withe ove 


she endeared herself to tie and te all in 


the house by her sweet loving diepeaes 
tion and her extreme uneceitiahis anid 
When she departed, she seemed te tabs 


away half the sunshine trons coir bene 


While she herself wept ion real 
but she went away tull of pesalves tude 
her duty. 

. © * * . . 


Searcely a mionth bad elapeeod a 


Louisa had left me when d 
and pained by 


telegram 


recevinige thie feller iy 


“The young person bias eloped, and oar 
only 
rive 


Daonidest of ‘ 
ray meet 


and keep all quiret 


have 
abouts P.M 


’ , 
pone to 


station, 


Pset out iietiecdds 


Phad to intercept 


tlely, pore tiye then 
prererr lus i T j 
bissnicd 


pusszlied | 


lover 


perhaps the 
doctor. [Twas sorely 
unhappy 
virl,and as weall have a j 
that j fest 


ofleat } 


very wtocotit thee sant 


must acknowledge 
anxious as to thie 


might have on my own 


rather those of miy bose! j 

IT stood for Sesrme titties cone thee gy 
awaiting anoverdue trai \! 
steamed in, and a a~t ft ny { 
sengers alighted from it P.4 


<eammed the perotipes ob prey 


not see Louisa 

After a time Tyave ug bh 
the crowed and Stood «ft 
toact. Lveryone wa 
few third class passer 
Waiting toeclaimit ' 


ras 


At last 
1 my reliet I 
i mrt i 
ed ‘ | 
‘ an | } 





2 


you are here! But how did it happen? 
Yor of course you didn't know I was 
coming, You sreout for your evening 
walk, | suppose? On, take me home 
take me home' 

"Your luggage, child?’ 

‘Logmeage!" she repeated, as if she did 
not understand, 

Your tronks, my dear?" 

‘Ou, 1 bave none! I have nothing in 
the world- not a penny in my pocket 


and I've bad nothing to eatall day. The 
clerk at the etation lent me the money 
for the Ucket. Do you know what I've 


come for, auntie?” 

“Nao, indeed, dear child.” 

“J bavecome to ask you to let me be 
your servant. I can never gu back 
never, never!’ 

f borried herto a cab, fret giving her 
a ceakeand some lemonade at the buffet. 
Aw wedroveto my house 1 asked her no 
though I longed to know if 
froctor Fergus Grahame wasin any way 
connected with what bad happened. S16 
seemed to divine my thoughts, for she 
volunteered the information. 

Doctor Grabame wentaway from our 
piece long ago, orl should have gone to 


muestions, 


him Helea good man; be would have 
teid me what to do.” 

it wee useless to talk to her; the hand 
thet rested in wine was burning with 


and beforeour drive ended «he was 
J yot her to bed as quickly aa 


fewer 


le rioue 


promemitice and summoned a doctor trme 
Aliste'y Hie preseribed for her, shook 
bie head, sali he would call again very 


early in the morning, and desired that 
oie whould be watched carefully through 
the night, and ecothed, If possible, into 
uletnens 

locutes talked incoherently all nigh'; 
and whatever conclusiona 1] wastempted 
to draw from her wild worda, | asked no 
qestions®, when she became ra 
That «ie had gone through some 
in her 


even 
tional 
eatraordinary experiences 
jae was certain; but what had be n 
“? 


moth- 
era hie 
the trout 


In rep oy to # telegram from mea letter 
soon arrived from Mra, Dawson; but it 
threw no light upon the matter, She 


acknowledged the despatch | bad sent to 
apprise ber of her daughter's safety: for 


1 bad #ttl! been unwilling not to credit 
her with some motherly feeling, and I 
had bastened, as | supposed, to relieve 


her natural anxiety. 

fie letter was about (he most heartless 
lever readin my litfe. Soetold me that 
on to save the honor of 
family name by imparting to no 
homan below what l bad heard or migtt 
hear from Louisa, who had behaved tn 
eoch a way as to di#yrace herself and al! 
belonging to her, 
ever toenter thelrdoors again 
Indeed 


she relied me 


their 


Mie weet 


they meant to consider her dead 


they tat reason to hope that she soon 
would te and that the grave would 
tiide the y blot that bad ever rested 


of Dawaeon. 


Citecets (he time 


K me *e toan had lately seen ber, 
and exatoination, bad declared ber 
nye were seriously. effocted, Mean- 
w e «he waato be well punished; she 
wae t ave no juxuries indeed no tn- 
tulgenoe whatever, Money enough for 


yubsie'ence would be sent to me, 


a ; ee totrouble myself with her for 
the present, until they had decided on 
her Hose, disposition 

id ' best to mediate, but I might 
ae we ave ap peated (to a granite wal) 
i S reasoning, @xpostulation; all and 
every ne were vain, Loulisacontinued 
very ! bad had, however, much ex- 


perience lilness of every kind, and J 
hatn many Consuinpllve patiente, 

st i mew little my 
arge and former patients, A 
re Daweon's two physicians 
veory eminent specialista—[)- 
Shepherd and another, 


reed 


in comonon bet ween 


preseent«t 
“ request 
neuiteu 
fue great men pronounced suthorita 
y (heat Loulsa was consumptive, and 
bed tae eo forsome time; while some 
rities bastened to agree; ao 

rir! was condemned to death. | 
begged ber mi 


tive 


\eowreer ao 
t! a }’ 


ther ther’s permission to 


. wimetotake her with me to the eea 
wide “le anewerel that | might take 
Lert the end of the world if 1 chose, 
‘ adi Del Expense would 
re 
*s 4 wet for } KOoe he 
° ‘ ‘ ar f her and my 
oe the ee of a med 
a I ¢ A 
. ey ‘ 
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to tewe G8 ght 
from esking ber any questions; but now 
and then J tried to impress upon her that 
ahe had teen very wrong to foreake home 
and friends 
“Ah, ify 
anewer. 
The mystery remained unsolved 
maine a though I strongly su* 
pect that the gir! bad proved # danger- 
mother in 
quarters, an’ probabiy 
COD OCR Ome ted the 
Jeaicusy of vain heartiows woman. I 
could na refrain bowever, from asking 
her if Doctor Grahame bad seen her be- 
fore he left, and whether he had exam- 
ined her cteet. 
“Qn, nol’ ahe auswered, 
heave known better 
i} brought [pulea back to lown. 


agony knew!’ was her sole 


it re- 
one or more 


in all un 
passionate 


Oua rival to ber 
Lad 


em 


“He would 


” 

After 
a great deal of persuasion, and after #et- 
iid think of to 


ana ‘ i ene 


ting tefore her aii I « 
touch her 


promised me (Lal ale wou d gobomeand 


l.e@ar'’ ence, 


be aubmiesive and dutifu bat it coat 
her « great effortaend many tears —indeed 
it was quite painful to witness ber dis 
trees 

‘J wrote imu jiately to Mra. Daweon, 
for 3 «ft jatored under the delusion 
that Nature would make any mother 


re joles thet her fhad teen snatched 
back from he grave, to wt h she had 
been condemned on % highest metica 


authornly 


lower J fe grieved to part fro 
the girl) who had grown inexpressib y 
dearto me, vet erxgious to make peace 
between mother and daughter I told 
Mra. lisweon that Joulea wae very peni 


tent, and would henetforta prove her 
sorrow for ber ein by acting #4 # good 
dutiful daughter 

Ky return post I received an anewer 
which wave ie¢ @ fresh whock 

‘Do not ettempt to wend tha’ girlhome; 
Iwill met have her It ja 4 yreal «isap- 
printment to me to hear that she hos ap- 
parentiy recovered. J mean to send an- 
other medical toan to eee her, and bis 
opinion will decide future movements . 


W hen the doctor in question called at 


my hover and eentin bie card, | was bor 


rified te read the name of a weil known 
apecialiat for lunacy cases 1 saw him 
lmsmediately. He wasa short thick set 
nen, notof genticinanly appearance or 
of prepoemeseing countenance; be had a 
wWeilebapet beat, butil gave no indica- 
tion «of meso ere? or eonsclentl use- 
nea 

Hiie #968 were very peculiar, neither 
bright mor penetrating, but ‘“shifiy,’ as 
from conning, and dull, as from weari 
news, There was nothing in his eppear 


ance to inepire confidence, but much to 
intimidate the inexperienced, 

After a forms ‘s do omorning,’”’ D 
tor Fateric( ue Fortinthae said 

‘Peuppoee madam, you have been ap 
prt ieee! that ehouid cn“ tf @xatine Inte 
Miles linwern «© «tate? 

‘*) e«riainiy heard, #ir, that 1 eas to 
expert @ Vie from a medical man on 
Mies [iseen @ account But, frankly, 
your card eurprieed we, a6 lheadno idea 
thet your #jectality lay in the way of 
cheet affections, real or supposed.’ 

‘OF courte | hbave nothing to do with 
cheatcou pialnte’ Lam here to examine 
inte the . ny addy’ teental condi 
tion 

‘her toerntai cor tion! ] exclaimed 
‘tsracious Heaven’ lhere is nothing 
rng a. thie } r Child Cthirg 
wiaterer’ ndecd siels now perfectly 
Pane it; «tery re pe ; 

“That remeine to be proven,” saia Dr, 
Fortiotra« ‘Her mother informs me 
that here ondoct bee been such as to war 
rart the wrigegreel © that her brain was 
affected It 6 see ber at once, please; 
mv tite ie valuable 

rang the be Meanwhile Dr. For- 
tintras ceurousy @zamined the books 
thatisyon the tehie murmuring to bim 
weit 

No wonder young people go wrong if 
their preceptore let them bave the run of 
au works a* these! 


Ashe epoke be almost throst two vol- 


nes in my fece: they bappened to be 
I nagle BW 8 Poems and The Caxt oa 
ar a tai | indignant! y. “you have 
nm wer Tea “e S , 
yf ‘ ey ad them: far 
" f ‘ ‘ i rains witl 
7 ae 
1 ‘ J lareé 


Os my side I refrained: 


amentia. Now I dare easy youdon'teven 
know what that meene? 

At that moment Locies entered, look 
ing frightened but 0 charming that | 
could not help thinking that eves this 
bard man would be touched by the sight 
of ber sweet fs- 

But no, it did not move bim. He gave 
ber asharp glance, then requested me to 
leave Lim alone with bie patient 

| knew ! most « mply, vot I did so 
most reluctantly, for the poor etiid jovoked 
at me piteourly. Anyway I tetermined 
to remain cloee at hand. 

It was well I did, for afier ten minutes 
had elapsed, the girl roehed from the 
room, erying ou: 


“On, auntie, why ¢id you leave me 
alone with that dreadfal man? He bas— 
oh, he has asked me euch awfai q7es 


tions!’ en 

I went Louiesto m7 sleter’s to be eootbed 
and comforted, 44 | knew sie would be, 
while |] tor Fabtricias 
Fortinbras, detergined to remonetrate 
with bim tines the great 
man the world proclaimed Lids to be. 
grouods 


returned to Db 


were Le Lve 


‘Sir,’ | exclaimed, “on #wnat 


have you dared to terrify that unforta- 


icmea? 


na'ée girl a4 You 1ave 


‘Dared, madam? bo you know whol 
ain ?"’ 

“Oh, yee: |] have seen your carc’ 

‘And you venture ty {4s #9 10 me— 
to me—a man in my [r= 5 Blilomy 
reputation, and you— you nailing but an 
ObFCUTEG SCHOO! Nn etree! 

“lam not the pereon rea.iy concerned 
Doe’or Furtintbras, You koeow you are 
acting unjaustifialh.y—ycu know thet the 
moment your eyes fe ep a Mies Daw- 


son you recegn zed in ber nothing but 
perfect sanity !’ 
lie stared af me Liackly fora 


ments, then eelf to bicomeil: 


’ 


ef mo 


“Tt'scfno use getting snary. She's a 
WOmAND—a4 Nere WOMAas Ten to me— 
OM y good creature, you ete ‘storing un 
indeed Mee. Daweon told 
né you were, You ‘aacty that you have 
a young heiress to deal witb, end that 
you Will presen'iy Lave tbe baadling of 


der a delusion 


her mosey; bat jgoure wio g—quite 
wrong. Tie Daweon's e-tate in entatied 
on the next maie hetr, Who ie a cousin. 


Tuey bave no son It istroe thet they 
have pienty Of mone7 apart from the 
land, but Mr *. Ways ves €x- 
actly whath s wife telle him to ds 


Lawes 


‘'Sheilnotlet thie girl bave a2 penny 
beyoud @uough for bare «ul #istence. 
You'll gain nothing by Opp veing her 
mother, O1 the eon rary. you ii eut your 
own nose off if you duee. When this 
girl is disposed of there will be three 
others to be ‘fini-nel,’ a+ they easy, and 
no doubt you wiih 4@* enif ‘a show 
yourself amnenat 

I lookelat D f Yortiatrss, my in- 
dignation for atime preven‘ing ail utter- 
ance At last | macage! (6 epeak 

‘Sir, my own cone ence being clear, I 
ain indifferenttothe opinion «f «rangers, 
who are we comet tg4e me by ibew 


selves. The question «et present le about 


Miss Dawson. I! ‘a ev! tent that there ie 


s0me8 plan being ive 63 Ww Geprive her 
of her liberty, D> you wean to way that 
shei# mad? 

“Well, no—not «a+ $: tat «56 will 
800Nn be réady to be ceriinicated 

“And meantime ? 

‘We stall piace * aecne near ber with 
authority.’’ 

“A keeper, oir? 

“Weshail call ner wiety’s maid. Ore 
doesn't 1146 to he e vatee, you koow. In 
three month «1e proveny be ia en 
asyltim.”’ 

“That is your « jalon ? 

“Yes, thet is my conciueion, and wiil 





be youre when you have thought over 
your own interests Ina three montha 
the girl willbe in euch a condition tbat 
there will 6 no ah culty ae to certifyin- 
her.’’ 

“Dr Fortintras hear me 

“No occasion, madam. Woen you are 
cool enough to thick you will nee where 
your interests lie—fiod cout,in fact. on 


which *id@ your bread’ @ buttered "’ 
“PD cor Fort 
this put iit, 


in';sta* J eba [Lank@ ai 
I replied 


“And if you do, will the wuorid be 


3 leve 
QB peily echoolmiatreee if preference tog 
wealthy aly ot an«.d ry family ? 
Avod D « ro Fy’ ie . xk €! ae he 
Walked out 
’ tT 

Ayain i « ae ew 
* een wa ‘ ‘ foe 

a » « ‘ 
be y 7p 
aa 





anewered Frank; ‘aod that is wby 
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them again. That was refused. No- eLe 
was to be punished. 

I suggested that, ata very trifling ex. 
pense, she could board with the g00od 
Doctor at Folkestone and his wife. ‘\._ 
she disliked those people. They would 
make her life too pleasant; she must te 
panished. And punished Louies was 
most cruelly. 

I had two or three more interviews 
with Doctor Fortinbras, with much the 
seme result. He tried very bard to shane 
my integrity, and I really think be te 
lieved that every man or woman had his 
or ber price. Certainly he bad bie 

My poor Louisa wept and besoogtt me 
not to give her op, but I was powerless 
Had I stood alone in the world, bad not 
strong and stern duties to my own people 
restrained me, Iam sure I would have 
run away witb the poor child and hidden 
her in some out-of-the-way place. As it 
was, 1 could pot do battle with a rich 
© uptry family, supported as they were 
by the authority of a well-known meci- 
cal #pecialist. 

One dark cold rainy day, when the tky 
was a5 gicomy a6 the poor giri’s fortunes, 
a cab drove up to my door, containing an 
iil-looking man and two iil! loc king 
*OMED. 

The three literally tore Louisa from the 
sbelter of my arms aad bouse, and tore 
her almost fainting away. Had she been 
my cwnchild I do not thiak [ couid bave 
felt the shock more, uncertain as I was as 
to ber future fate. 

I tried every possibie means to trace 
what had become of ber; but ali my 
éflorta were biflicd. Such “sinews cf 
war’ as I bad were insufficient to over- 

come the obs‘acies that lay in my way. 
Three weeks of iatoierable suspense 
followed. I could leara nothing, thougo 
1 made strenuous efforis to get infor- 
matior,*o0d indeei made great sacrifi e 
B180. 

Late one evening a telegram came from 
Paria, of all the piaces in the world, and 
the telegram was from Louisa. 

[10 BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT | 


A Double Rescue. 








BY T L BR 





’ ES, Marian, if you love me, prove 
it by meeting me under the oid 
oak tree, the other side of the 

village of Birtley, when we will go at 

once to the parisb clerk's, ard see about 
putting up the banns,” 

He completed the sentence witb a kiss. 

Marian blushed crimson, ber bosom 
heaved, and there was a balfemile pisy- 
ing round her cherry lipe; at the same 
time there were tears in ber eyes 

‘Frank,’ ste said, “is this not basty? 
I would rather you gave me time to make 
preparatious.”’ 

He looked displeased. 

“Perbaps your beart tells you are go 
ing against your inclinations,’”’ said 
Frank Farleigb, gioomily; “‘perbaps, in 
short, Willie Greville has made such a* 
impression on you that your feelings to 
wards me have changed.”’ 

Tne speaker was a tall, bandsome, “ut 
dark-looking young man of twenty Ore, 
representing himeelf as a lawyer, ¥50 
bad fora year past been rather steady 
visiting Marian Vore, sa besutiful young 
lady, the daughter of a weaitby wer- 
chant residing in the village of St. M:-.- 
dred’s. 

On the present cccasion she and - + 
leigh were strolling (brougb a gr re 
about a quarter of a mile from ber bow + 
and equally as far fromthatof Wi 
Greville, arich yourg farmer, who livé: 
on the other side of the grove, and *! 
hed lately Lecome oneof Marian’s arce™' 
suitors, 

Farleigh, unfortunately, was of arai-*r 
jealous disposition, and was constar 
haunted with the fear that during "'* 
abveence Greville woold gain an acrar- 
tage over bim as bis rival. 

“Frank,’’ said Marian, in answer tc - * 
Jast remark, “how often bave I assure’ 
you that Mr, Greville can never be m '* 
to me than a friend? As the frien? 
my father, 1 must, of course, treat ! 
civiliy.’’ 

‘-Your father favors bim, atalleven'= 
said Farleigh. 

‘To teli the truth, I think be 
but that can matter nothing tome ™ 


not altemptto it 


66 


‘ 


ra 


ver, be would 


Ly choice, as he bas always said the 
should chcose for bereelf. = 
nx ” 1 ask gutosgire mes 
éave for the city in a week or t® 





, greata barry to bave our union 


in % 
take place.” 

“Be it so, thea,” she answered, blush- 
ing scarlet 


as she spoke a deep sigh escaped her. 

Frank beard it with uneasiness; bat, 
determined not to show the feeling, this 
time he kissed ber good-bye, and they 
parted, with the understanding that 
Marian should meet ber lover st nine 
oe ock on the following morning under 
the oid oak tree the other side of the vil- 
lage of Birtley. 

At half-past eight the next morning 
Marian started, 

Greville bad called the evening before, 

and bad actually proposed to ber, when 
she bad frankly told bim that she could 
never feel anything but friendship to- 
wards him, aa she loved another. 

He had gone away locking so miserabie 
that Marian had sincerely pitied him, 
while, knowing that there was a taint of 
insanity in bis family, she had feared that 
he might destroy himself. 

lt was this fear which had made her 
sigh, on the evening before, when she 
gave ber consent to Frank’s proposal, for 
she bad « kind heart, and ehe eould 
deeply pity those towards whom she was 
otherwise indifferent. 

The distance to the village of Birtley 
was about a mile, and there was but one 
house on the way. This part of the 
country was very lonely, containing 
fields and thickets which were seldom 
visited. 

The houses alluded to stood near the 
edge of a small grove. It was a smail, 
two story cottage, round which Marian at 
this time could discern no sign of shu 
man being. 

Al length, however, she beard the cry 
of a child, and presently sew sa little girl, 
about four years old, run out and stood 
wa'ching her as she was about to pess 
the house, 

“How do you do, little Gertie?’ said 
Marian, kindly, for she knew the chiid 
and her parents. “And bow are pspa 
and mamma?” 

“Very well,” said the little girl, stand 
ing on tiptoe. “Bat paps and mamma 
have gone away to Birtley, and won’t be 
back till night, and they bsave left me to 
take care of the house.”’ 

Marian shrugged her shoalders, think- 
ing that the parents were very careless 
to igave such a wee thing all slone. 

“D> you think it will rain ?”’ inquired 
(rertie, looking up at the sky. 

‘| think it will, soon,” snewered Ma- 
rian. 

[am so glad,” replied the little gir'; 
“for our cistern is almost dry, and the 
rain way fill it op again.” 

Marian, glancing up at the clouds gath- 
ering along the sky, was about hurrying 
a.ong, fearful of being caught in a shower, 
wien she saw the child run to the cistern 
and peer down into it. 

Sne leaned so far over that Marian 
tered @ cry of affright, and was sbout 
warning her, when over went little Girtie 
i. sadiong into the cistern. 

\iarian, trembling with fear, rushed 

the yard, and looking down into the 
ivity, discovered to her horror that 
‘cerlie was drowning, there being three 
| of water in the cavity—enoughb to 
ver the bead of a child of her statare. 
Without a moment’s hesitation Marian 
herself down into the cisterno—a dis- 
lance of nine feet. 

She caught up Gertie and heid her in 

rarms, shouting with all her might, 
‘sintly hoping that some person might be 

sing and bear. 

inally the little giri 
bath, 

it will rain, and we shall both be 
rowned,”’ 

Marian glanced round her st the 
“nooth, cemented sides of the cavity, 
‘no Saw DO way of getting oat 

Alt the same moment she feit a few 

cops of rain fall upop her face through 
‘6 opening above. 

W hat should she do? 

/oere seemed no 

Scape, 

‘ortunately, there was a board in the 

‘ern, upon which she could station the 

‘6 girl, holding on to ber in the mean- 


‘ 


regained her 


possibie way of 


/n€ board, however, was far too short 
© made available for getting out of the 
© rain commenced to fall faster. 
4n continued to shonat, bat there was 
response; and now the drops were 
pattéring fast upon the ground 


O6 water began to trickle thr 
ieading into the cistern. 
© Stream grew larger every moment, 


agh 
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and the noise it made falling irto the 
cistern sounded like « knell upon the 
ears of the poor girl. 

It was, indeed, fearful to see the stream 
coming down, rapidly increasing the 
depth of the water. 

Soon it was up to Marian’s waist. She 
redoubied ber cries—stili in vain. There 
was no response save the dismal patter- 
ing of the rain and the sighing of the 
wind through the trees. 

Little Gertie began to cry with afright, 
while both she and her champion shiv- 
ered with cold. 

Marian, aithough her own heart beat 
loud and fast with terror, endeavored to 
soothe the little one. 

A more trying situation than theirs 
can hardly be imagined, for the water 
was steadily rising, and must in a short 
time reach over Marian’s bead. 

Saddenly a thought struck her. 

If she could only get up high enongh 
to stop up the spout hole, they might be 
saved. 

Bat bow could sbe do this? 

The bole in the spout was at least three 
feet above her. 

She looked at Gertie. 

By raising the child in her arms could 
it not reach the spout and stuff something 
in it 

She gave the little one the necessary 
instructions, ibon pulled the shawl from 
ber shoulders, and putting it in the 
child’s hands, she raised her up in her 
arms. 

Gertie stuffed the shaw! in the earthen 
spoat, and this stopped the water from 
coming. 

“We are saved!’ exciaimed the young 
lady, covering her with kisses. 

**Yes, and papa and mamma will come 
soon and take us out,’’ answered the de- 
lighted child. 

Marian again began to shoat, doing so 
until she was so hoarse that she could not 
utter another word. 

About a quarter of an hour had passed, 
when suddeniy both were startled by a 
report like that of a cannon, when, to 
ber dismay, Marian perceived that the 
rushing pent up water gathering in the 
earthen spout bad caused it to burst. 

The situation of the twain was now 
even more perilous than before, for the 
water now poured into the cistern with 
redoubled velocity, and in a larger 
stream than it did ere the cistern was 
stopped up. 

Gertie, clinging to Marian, shrieked 
with terror; but the young woman, pro- 
curing her shaw!, gave itto the little 
girl, and soothing her, again raised her 
in her arms to stop up the new opening. 

Alss ! Gertie was unable to thrust the 
shawl into the aperture, owing to the 
added force of the water, which now came 
so a8 to thrust away the impediment as 
fast as it was placed. 

“Heaven help us!’ murmured Marian, 
obliged to abandon the attempt. 

And the unobstructed water, hissing 
and gurgling, poured faster and faster 
into the cistern, till poor Marian found 
berself submerged to her neck. 

She glanced up, despairingly, but saw 
no sign of the cossation of the rain, and 
she gave herself up as lost. 

Silently she prayed Heaven to give 
ber strength to meet her impending fate 
like a Christian; but she trembled witb 
terror even while she prayed. 

Higher and higher rose the water. 

Soon it was up to her chin, and she 
could now scarcely keep on her feet. 

Oaly a few minutes more between her 
and eternity. 

Meanwhile, almost overpowered with 
fear, she endeavored to keep the little 
girl upon the board. 

The child was now 80 frightened that 
she was as pale as death, while her eyes, 
rolling in her head, seem to be threatening 
epasms. 

The water rising higher, was nearly to 
Marian’s lips. 

Still she held on to the little girl, strug- 
giing to keep her in her place. 

Meanwhile she made one iast effort to 
make herself heard; but her cries were 
almost smothered by the rising water. 

Up! ap! still up! 

Now it was over her lips, ringing and 
hissing in her ears, and she felt that she 
must go down. 

Impulsively she clutched the board, 
but perceiving that it was not heavy 
enough to bear her weight, and that she 
would thus draw the child under, she let 
go her bold, bidding the little oneciicg 


to the board, and she, at least would be 
saved 

Marian then sank beneath the surface 
giving berself up for ioat. 

As she went under, however, sne fe 


something brush against ber. 


Toe next moment she was seizsd and 
drawn out of the water, and up througb 
the cistern in an almost fainting con- 
dition. 

She opened her eyes to find herself 
and Gertie safe in the cottage. 

The little girl’s parents had come back 
sooner than they bad expected to do, and 
bearing Marian’s cries, bad got to the 
cistern just in time to save her by means 
of a ladder, which the man thrust into 
the cavity. 

Dry garments were now supplied Ma- 


‘There's quite an excitement in Birtley 
this morning,” said the woman, “over 


‘the arrest of a person you know—Mr. 


Farleigh.”’ 
“What?’ gasped Marian. “Why was 
he arrested ?’’ 


“Weil, it has turned out that he was a 
mere sharper and adventurer, and not a 
lawyer, as he has represented. He was 
arrested for forgery and embezzlement. 
He has been carrying on an ingenious 
system of swindling all he had business 
with.” 

Marien heard no more, but fell down 
in a swoon. 

For weeks she lay in a brain fever, and 
for months after was so weak that she 
was not expected tc live. 

Meanwhile, undisputed proof of 
Frank’s guilt having been advanced, be 
was sentenced to a lengthened term of 
imprisonment. 

Day after day Mr. Vere, watching his 
daugbter, saw ber grow paler and thin- 
ner. 

He had eaid, when he learned the affair 
of the cistern, that there was no evil 
without good; for this bad saved her from 
marrying the scoundrel Farleigh. But 
his heart sank to see his poor child grad- 
ually fading before him. 

Thanks toa good conatitution, however, 
she recovered, but was never as light- 
bearied as formerly. 

After a time Willie Greville renewed 
hie suit, and this time with more success, 
though the first love of her young heart 
had been given to Frank Farleigh; but 
she is happy enough in ber husband and 
children’s ilove, and all who know her 


admire and respect ber. 
—_-- <a <i 


HOLLY AND RoseMARyY.—The holly isa 
plant of peculiar veneration at this 
pericd of the year—so much #0 as to have 
acquired to itself, by a popular me- 
tonymy, the name of the season itaelf— 
being often called ‘‘Christmas.’”’ It is, no 
doubt, recommended tothe general esti 
mation in which itis held, by the p!c.ur- 
eeque form of its dark glossy leaves, and 
the brilliant clusters of its rich red 
berries. 

There is a very striking carol, of so re. 
mote adaie as the reign of Henry V1, 
which is quoted by most of the writers 
on this subject—and gives avery postical 
statement of the respective claims of this 
plant and of the ivy to popular regard. 
The inference would seem to be, that, 
while the former was employed in the 
decorations within doors, the latter was 
confined to the exterior of buildings. 
Mr. Brand, however, considers those 
paseages to allude to its being used as a 
vintner’s sign; and infers, from others of 
the verses, that it was aiso, amongst the 
evergreens employed at funerais. 

The rosemary, besides its rich fra- 
grance—and probably because thereof— 
was supposed to possess many occult 
virtues; and was uséd, for the sake of 
one or another of them, on occasions both 
of rejoicing and of mourning. It was 
believed to clear the head, to strengthen 
the memory, and to make touching ap- 
peals tothe heart. For these reasons, it 
was borne both at weddings and at 
fonerals. 

“There’s rosemary,’ said Ophelia, 
“that’s for remembrance; pray you, love, 
remember;’’ and the custom of decking 
the corpse with this flower, as well as 
that of flinging its sprigs into the grave, 
would naturally spring out of this touch- 


ing superstition. 

ites presence at bridals would seem to 
suggest that it was dedicated to hope, as 
weil as memory. We have, in Shak- 
epesare’s play of ‘Romeo and Jaliet,’’ 
allusions to the very frequent use of this 
herb, on both of these very important, 
yet different occasions, which allasions 
are affecting, from the application of 
beth to the same young girl. The firat— 
which refers only tothe joyous celebra- 
tion,—occurs in an interview between 


Homeo and the nurse of Juliet,—in 
which arrangements are making for the 
secret wnarriagée; where the garrulous old 
women oveerves, as hinting at Jullet’s 
“ ngness #he tLiatb the prettiest ser 
tent ss of it, of >» and rosemary, that 
t would d you good |t hear 

second is in that scene wh Juliet is 

yeed to be dead 


supp 
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Scientific and Useful. 





Noruise Can Resist THem.—Shells 
filled with frozen dynamite are ons of 
the most recent inventions for killing 
people. Tbe inventor déciares that these 
projectiles when fired will smash any- 
thing into little bits, whether it be a 
wooden box oran ironclad. The frozen 
dynamite is packed in the cavity of the 
shell, and does not explode until the 
missile strikes an object. Another en- 
tirely new feature of the missile is a slow 
burning fuse, sufficiently insulated from 
the charge to prevent premature explo- 
sion while the sbeil is traversing the de- 
signated distance. At a recent trial, a 
shell went clean through a three inch 
steel plate at a range of one hundred 
yards and then exploded, shattering the 
plate to bits. 

Quitze Nove. —Stiffened coment has 
recently been used successfully in the 
construction of a boat. The frame is of 
steel bars a third of an inch in diameter, 
over which is spread a wire netting. On 
this the cement is laid, and the outer sur- 
face is polished. The boat is heavier than 
if it were built of wood, but is cheaper, 
and slips better through the water. Ex- 
periments have proved its strength. 

ARTIFICIAL Ivory.—One of the uses of 
skimmed milk isin the manufacture of 
an artificial ivory, which in most respects 
resembies the original. The milk ia 
mixed with borax and subjected to a bigh 
pressure. The product is well suited for 
combs, billiard balis and pipe moutb- 
pleces. 





- 





Farm and Garden. 





THe Horse —Itis not proper to trim the 
hair that grows in the ear of a horse. 
Nature intended it to protect the orifice 
from dust, insects, etc, and sudden at- 
mospheric changes. 

CHALK IN MILK.—To detect chalk In 
milk, dilute the milk with water; the 
chalk, if there be any, wiil settle to 
the bottom in an hour or two; put to 
the sediment an acid—vinegar, for in- 
stance—and If effervescence take place, 
it is chalk. 

Eoas In Treacue.—iIn Jamaica and 
other West India islands, they havea 
very curious way of preserving eggs for 
a considerable length of time. A layer 
of eggs is placed at the bottom of a barrel 
and then the ordinary treacie is poured 
over them in sufficient quantity to en- 
tirely cover them. Then another layer 
of eggs isa added, and more treacle ap- 
plied, and so on till the barrel i full. 
The idea isthatan egg can be kept good 
almost indeéfini‘ely if the air can be pre- 
vented penetrating the porous shell to 
the contents within. When tne eggs are 
used, the treacle ia bolled up and is thor- 
ougbly saleable again. In Northern 
Russia farmers use warm tallow in the 
same way, but this is said to slightly 
affect the favor of the eggs. 

ora --—*~—te 

During February of this year j 
tracted a severe cold which caused me to 
cough continuopaly. I commenced using 


con- 


Jayne's Expedorant, which gavo me 
instant relief add epoediiy efiected a per- 
manentcure. £ have had no return of 


the symptoms.—DAVID L. BARKER, 


Deputy, Indiana, Oct 4, Is. 
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WELCOME AND GOOD WILL. 


ae 
ht teed day ' tof daye the get 
Piat saw the pe retirtt 
That gave the Tate of ethie 
j ' mot fallen eartl 
i st «hh Jeenth and make us free 
from the grave wrest tor 


‘ we greet this boaly toaort 
Theda that bath neo peer, 
\ an riem mbiine, bt ghtad te 
lhrough eact evalyitey eur 
\ 1 yliacledens wll Ube ruatet 4 
\) Choriwt = bereomet tee ‘ f 
\ titered Pit bin 
Vn wees ! “A 
\ ree hee ‘ nidor sen 
' held ' edt wt 
‘1 earth thi meoreg aanacd tare biitnne 
~ tes tl emt cli oof DPinne 
i ; ! siifd tint aticls tee 
eet pen ‘ ! vy mbiie reiul 
en ‘ atit le have #Wae 
arts foe ome Of pun 
a ithi bier meer raw t 
. etre mrd feed conte 
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FOR HIM ALONE. 


BY HK. OM. ¢ 


CHAPTER IN 
Abpy cl ELMonRh wa aiid te Slee 
- bey been diva anil fee, canned Pow oreote 
eo th yr nyedleaveot a ene It 
! thee bein te: the estate J} was the agent 
foor at teowared fe thie thie ! Land 
rigelit Pheleaveot absence was granted 
aid Pwas very bass 
“There was iteh to do in sett rigs thee 
afluirs of the estate Lirie came down 
toohelp mie whenever be could I prew 
to sove gov tain littl: mephew, Pon edte 
call bina the ehiettain 
‘Lomade ita praction to hreel ly the 
pretty cot where he slept atid peray feos 
hiton Lo diked te po there do the naenrn 


A tender 
heart bor 


prassionate 
the 


booger ocaneed oot oodgelot 


love Was perowdnge dnb my 


habwoheir mev dened brother's Som. 


roe, the litthe tellow liad deprived mie 


of tithe, estate, and wealth; bat TP did met 
eect te love hitn one jot the less, Phe 
horse Stiiled when she saw mie Kmeeling 
by the eat. kissing the little bean. Dal 
wave like to remember that one day she 

wield ter none 

You area good mian, Sir. Poxetise tie, 
but some gentiomen would hate a ehild 


cho bad come between them and suelo a 


property.” 

J langhed, for this seemed absurd and 
Itate that fair, tender lit 
father 

Rather would l 
\ 


Conve tebcordninige Nest 


sratectnagetateles 


the creature, whose WAS TV Own 


brreothves Oh, no, never! 


eoamed christ: ban 


cod omvself were standing teow the little 
ty catied mae abcd tee neve 
Whatua tragile tender lite itis! And 
ter think that this is a that stands be 
tween s ctycd feorturnne 
lh ed tier bewutitul upturned tee 
Iho ‘ vuinugre ticle threotagebat 
i li le ther them, Nest.’ DT said 
Noverthete 1 «loess Sect Strate, 
Pitacheolpel lie poet ted, that suelo 
rang Ish Padleprive Voto of overs 


"Wa were a tiniv chipbedpens corners 


tiprerti 
rt ‘ ] Le | eal 
Lhe s that) Nest edoiat Thies Crve 
‘ { ! pelanye { « trate 
‘ i ! pete praverf se ! i ire 
nae t 
M Vecnotatnages tooled rove 
t bieot vt stil a ttle 
‘ ‘ ‘ i hemedbqguiarters 
it t bent Was dered 
ates ad, Ul ! | acclive ery jee 
Lhies thew i ‘itt stu denuth blew t 
Nest Shae Lev tnney | bil, woeeey 
yhoo ratels TL oteetast treet pres Shae 
aid slie ow 1 «die it oi ert ties | 
soothed at calmed ber L telah brew throat 
T wernt, she aitst retain, and tahe 
Lewre of the little beds LP ostiall meer 
ether oa iishs at thre thatught ot ons 
paral ! 

Lon t tisaste tothe endoof miv steers 
Phi 1 y se during the dav, and 
ebhenxtus ! he was dead Dbies cds 
t id tie bial dhied COnVtEISOnS, atid 
‘ | itt ttle re Was sore ate 
it ad ever ealiy thi phat toe 
| ‘ ‘ elimed with 

‘ Sard ‘ yt 


ehild tortmied a tie 
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Sir Rudolph paused for a few tne- 
ments, looking earnestly on the tace of 
hix dead wite. Then he turned te us 
sprait 


died. you remeniber 


tirie, T sent at onee for you. ] sue 
ceeded to the tithe and estate I was 
sorry forthe child; but it: had been such 


1 tragile lite that T did) not) greatly 
mourn 
“We 


went 


then 


hittle Nest 
aunt, and it 


beroriod the one, 
back to her 
ranyed that she should) remain with her 
I did mot think 
it strange that she should suggest taking 
thie Martha Jennings, her. 
Phe wotnan protesse attachment 


was 


until we were married, 


nurse, with 
db yreat 
toher, while Nest see med to rely greatly 
on her. 

“Nor, were married, did I 
think Nest should want 
tes boring the her te Brooke 
Hall, Pamapgined that she liked her tor 
miv little that the 


Whieh 


when we 
that 
with 


it strange 
hitirse 
nephew's sake, and 
between then 
vomen only could understand, 

“The elon ed bey 


ing over "i 


so many deaths 


id eau 
titnie, anel then 
| 


\ 
boron 


for 


seotnie 


} 


we dtearned to back on 
We 
with ory 


broth cot 


the past with caltinmess were Young, 


anced Po owas miore biaapepys Wile 
You 


thie 


an te k row 


vou, how she loved T thinak nee team 


(dd was ever tiore be loved, 


TL retoetuber that mav tirst sensation «o 
Dneasiness nrose from trotieiog bow cons 
pletely Nest was under the control of the 
norse: aned Pabidl not altogether he thee 
Seomean roeaminien tee bier 

More thanonee TL tound tay wite in 
tears, amd when TP imegiiredd the resem 
she pute ot with an evasive answer, 
Yet, Tleaven khirrows, these were brut 
tritles which brought oie to glean of 


suspicion of the reality to eontpe, 
“Powish, continued Sir Rudolph, that 
I were not compelled to tell you the rest. 
thiat 
would tain bury ter secret 
miisyuided Nest! 


am 


I lose only 
isslead. I 


With bier, proor 


by her commtianed, mow 


“PT mist confess 


now that there were 
titnes When PT teltumeasy about Nest. She 
was so changed. She seemed to love mie, 
it possible, more tham ever, She was 


most devoted to mie, but she puzzled mie, 
abstracted, amd did 
of herself, 


She owas thot Severna 


«quite sure 


“Abouta week before Christmas day 
Miers. Jennings was taken suddentiw all. 
Nest seemed mich distressed. We sent 
forthe doctor trom Avonsleigh, and he 


pronounces doher to be in reat cdlange v. 
At first ne much of ill- 
ness, torcdid we say anything before our 
friends 


lest they 


cone: Chraotugelit her 


the house was tilled wath guests 
sticotalad bee 
thie 


murse ber, ane we depeecd ter 


Ther NV eotis, 


“Cone: ot hhousetiatds undertook te 


thies bret. \t 


riinae ae it) thre pecorging of (bliristemas 


Lene h 


Dive, PD was as happy as anyone in bhng 


liatacd To rose from the breahktast tabele, 
wtter mishourige pola for the chaw wath os 
ptiests 

"Nest mret orieiun the bia Where thre 
mien-servants tad just placed 2 greaé 
bunmeh of mistletoe. LP took up oa spray, 
and held itever Nest'’s head As Tsaw 
her tace then PE rever beheld it beetore l 


hissed the lips that lad mever worn ans 
thoanegr bout thie 


at thee 


Sweetest stutles for tie. mane 


satape gepormennt thie lretsennared wpe 


attendamee om the siehk werssar 


athe to mae.” 

Sir Budely hie vid Miers. deer 
iil s Teigcdes The’ jas \ iif \ \ iy 
1 I hie i th ‘ ‘ atid stye 
Wiitits I serery 

| ‘ 1 ey ! wing it i 
Wi i at cone Vhem Lsaw at ‘ 
teal ‘ atuie Ve uv Wiles Ita hie 
erred for cnre tietmenmt as thoughy stye 
Wa tage ter feanant she laspoecd tin il 
and said 

‘You must not yo, Rudolph. Dt is only 
a Wotan's flancy.”’ é; 

‘Lennnot refuse thre preven ent e | 
mitist pao, Nest,’ LT said. 


‘You shall mot!" 


atid shie lung to mie with steh earnest 
ness that Teould hardiv tree mievselt trom 
her gras} 

“Why do vou wish mre rot to see de 
Nest lashed. 

DBecutuse she is wiehked and tua ~ 
Was the atiswel “she w te Vou AD 
Chatnag She has tuad tancies (>) Ru- 
folph, bellowed, for Lleavern'’s sake t 
go tear ber!" 
piraditie l Thaet rial stand ait. Was 

‘ i a | ‘ bit 

atitiot re ‘ ‘ pues aay y 


she eried lesperate v: 


tace when Tlett her. I shall never torget 
the ery that came from her lips. 
“I shall mot be long, Nest,” I said, very 


pentiv. 
ITknew where the sick Woman Was 
lving, and I hastened thither. I tound 


the nurse at the point of death. A ser- 
vant was sitting with her; and the sick 
woman looked at me with an imploring 
face, 

“send her away, Sir Rudolph,” she 


said. “I want to speak to you.” 

The woman went and we were lett 
ma leonnes, 

“Sir Rudolph,” said the nurse, “yg 


know before I speak that the words I 
have to say will break your heart. I 
meant todie without uttering them, but 
I eannet. IT dare not depart with this 
undisclosed, IT -[T must 
the truth.” 

“Certainly,” I 
anvthing on your 
tell me.’ 


secret confess 


said. “It 
mind, you 


you have 
had better 


“Ah sir’ she says pityingly, “it will 
break vour heart. You will never be 
happy again -I know you so well, sir; 


and vet, it I die without telling you, I 


teel Tshall never sleep in my grave. I 
Lmet rest; [should come back trom 
the dead te tell wou,’ 


“Tell me 


oul 


, 


now,” T said, tor her words 


had excited in mea certain horror that I 
could net endure “tell me at once!’ 
she be me to come closer to 


hand 


‘homed tor 


so. She raised her 
I placed may ear to her lips. 

*] dare speak said, 
the walls have and they 
revigehat dieser What I have to say is a 
tell to no one, 
Sir Rudolph, 
your wite, Lady Culmore, poisoned the 
little batew-heir herselt.”’ 

I started with a teeling of 
loathing and horror impossible to des- 
My tair gentle Nest slay that little 
' IT was filled with anger. 
raving! IT cried. “It is a 
ae 


rheot aloud,”’ she 


‘boven ears 
thie 
tatal secret that vou thust 


Another lite hangs on it. 


from her 
erite, 
tertacder Lysate 

“You are 
toad, wiehed faney 

“sir? she said calmly, “itis: the truth 

the plain simple tralh; and T ean die 
new that | told it. Sir, as 
surely as heaven is above us, Lady Cul- 
killed the child. IT saw her doit 
I will tell you; you 
shall judge tor yourselt.”’ 


easily have 
thicores 
with my own eves, 

“There was no help torit. [was com- 
pelled te listen, and had begun to tear— 
ahome, how terrible! 

“You remember,’ she said, “that the 
baby was taken ill,and that we nursed 
hit assiduously, no one more tenderly, 
niere Kindly than Miss Nest. The night 
he died we rather anxious about 
him. and Miss Plazlewood said she would 


were 


sit by his cot while T went down to sup 
ht T. 
“Twas quite willing. To went te 
the ehild ull right. He tast 
sleep, and looked, to my thinking, bet 


see ut 


was Was 


ter; there was miore color in the tair little 
tuee. AS Left the room, Sir Rudolph, 1 
Was struck by the peculiar expression 


om Miss tia 
7 ce 


sevevtine 


rnlewood'’s tace, 

mualkd met describe it--a cruel look it 
fteome. TL went downstairs, but 
Miss Hlazlewood's look haunted me. Not 
that Lhad any tear; 


I would rather have 


suspected a saint of doing harm tothe 


ehild than Miss Hazlewood, 

‘Leould mot rest downstairs. | went 
back. To saw Miss Hazlewood on het 
vtiees bw the side of the cradle. She 
heldia ttie bottle in one hand anda 
spoon inthe other, As Lwalked in at 
the door, Tsaw her, witha steady hand, 
rope twe drops from the bottle into the 
Sprenent 

‘Phen, betore TD could cross the room, 
betore Lhad time to speak, the child bad 


wed the 


swalle eontents of the teaspoon, 


say, red-handed. 
saw nor heard 


I caught her, 
she neither 
so deeply giving the child 
the I sprang torward. 
“What are vou doing?" | eried. 


as T may 
me, she was 
engrossed in 


tutal dose, 


bora tioment she seemed almost pear 
alised with fear. 

“Whatare vou doing?” IT cried again, 
tlrmost beside myself, 
baby his medicine,” she said. 


““eelN iby 
t time,” 


It is jus 


She tried to hide the bottle, but I would 


netlether  andin the strugyle she let it 
tea The contents were spilled on the 
; w. LT pieked upthe bottle. On it 
wasa label with the one terrible word 
‘nieat 
‘\ lropped sore this inte th 
is} lt oo, 4 guilty, mis 
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turn and marry her—long years—trut 
that, it the child died, and you succeeded 
to the baronetcy, you would be obliged 
to sell out, and then you would 
her at once, 

“And I love him so!” she cried, plaint. 
ively. “I love him so dearly!” | hat 
was allshe kept repeating—“I love him 
so dearly I” 

It was a terrible scene, sir—the child 
already dead in bis cot, and the beauti- 
ful lady, with her white despairing face, 
crouched on the ground, 


tarry 


“LT could not let him go!” she moaned. 
“Ile has been so taithtul, so loyal, so 
good; he has loved so long and so well. 
Every one else's love prospers, 

“Why should we spend half the best 
years of our lives apart? He might die 
abroad, he whom I love with my whole 
heart. And it was only this one little 
life, so fragile, so weak, that stood be. 
tween him and wealth.” 

She bent over the httle one’s body. 

“see,” she cried; “it has not suffered; it 
breathed only for a short space and then 
died. A tew minutes ago it was a weak, 
struggling little creature, 
bright angel in heaven, 
serious wrong. 


how it is a 
I hav e done no 
I have set the little soul 
free, and TL need not part from my love. 
I have given him tortune, wealth, all 
that my heart desired tor him.” 

The law will tell a different story, 
Miss Hazlewood,” I said. “In the eyes 
ot the law, as well as betore Heaven, the 
lite ot a little child is as sacred as that ot 
a grown-up person,” 

“De you Know, Sir Rudolph,” said the 
nurse, “Ido not think up to that time 
she had looked upon the deed as murder. 
She had thought only of herself and her 
love. She had never thought of the tact 
that she had put herself within the 
power of the law. If you had but seen 
her when I told her that she had com- 
mitted a murder and deserved to be 
hanged. To prove the truth of all I say, 
sir, look at this. I have saved it trom 
that time to this.” 

She drew trom beneath her pillow a 
little bottle, with the word Poison on 
the label of it, and a frilled white linen 
pillow-case in which holes had 
burned. 

“You ean tell how deadly the poison 
was when you see that it has burned the 
linen in this tashion,”’ said the nurse. 
“But the child did not suffer one min- 
ute; it died at once. Well, sir, Miss 
Hazlewood cried, wept, prayed, pleaded, 
until at last I promised not to tell her 
secret. But Leannot keep it in death.” 

“Hlow am I te know this story is 
true?” Lasked. “These things you show 
me are no proot.”? 


been 


“A soulon the brink of eternity does 
net lie, sir, Lady Culmore paid me well 
to keep the secret, but I have very often 
been on the point of telling you.” 

“I do not believe you even 
ered, 


now,” I 


“Look behind you, sir,” she said; “you 
will read the truth there.” 

I glanced in the direction in which she 
pointed, and there I saw my wile, stand- 
ing with ghastly terror on her face and 
desperate tear in her eyes. [held up the 
bottle to her. 

“Is ittrue?” Lasked. 

And she tell upon her Knees, cowerng 
as she cried out: 

“Yes, it is true I" 

“I cannot describe,” 
Rudelph, “my teelings of horror. > 
the sheck Lhave never the 
An hour later, I With my 
untortunate wite in her boudoir, resc!y ed 
that we should part that hour, never to 
meet again. | had loved her very deary: 
but, when I Knew that she had taken ‘! 
lite ot that tair little child, loathing 
the place of love. 

I told her in grave, measured wo! 
that we must part that night, never lo" 
tomeet. Ltold her that the struggee '? 
my heart was a hard one, that I te! 
clined te deliver her up to justice and 
But she war * 

could net set 


eontunued “i! 
nee 
scalnie 


been 


rat, stood 


the tate she deserved. 
Woman, and my wite—I 
I hesitated, as it seen: 
between sins—screening . 
murderess, and giving up to justict 
wite who had sinned tor me. 

It I talked to you 
Kate, Leould not tell you all the de 
ot that Poor 
Nest. was terrible to will 
She clung to me, knelt at ms 
she prayed and pleaded with such 
atit might almost 


her hanged, 


thie’, two 


torever, { 


horrible scene. bea 
lier griet 


she 


sionate despair th 
Veal it MwA ors 


VN 





\ - cannot tell what it was to me 
; ‘ye woman I had loved best in 
, iecrouching in tears at my feet. 


rhi- an weeping, praying, was my 
Nest: the tace I had loved, the 
is | had kissed and caressed, 
~ ota murderess, and that mur- 
. is my wite, 


7 tter hour passed on that terri- 
bile ~tmas Eve. We were still to- 
get ood Twas unable to decide what 
t could not give her upto jus- 


was my wife, and she had 
me; Yet the murder was none 
the , terrible one, 
\ cy) Was ever more wretched or 
ore «wildered. Poor Nest, how she 
roe! She crouched at my feet in an 
soy ot tears, and Tecould not raise her 


® ice ~ oF 


ax 

t rt her--I could not soothe her. 
she ~ worn and exhausted with the 
par t her grief. 


tsend me from you, love!” she 

a voice like that of a dying wo- 
‘hill me, it you will. I should 

es. \en death at your hands.” 

WW. at was Ite do? She had committed 
, . crime; she deserved punishment; 
vet. as she clung to my feet in tears, how 

iecide? 

.as all for you, love,” she moaned, 
not bear that you should go 
sea. I have loved you so 
lea snd se long, it seemed as though 
i never be happy.” 


ae | i 


the 


wees 
iiappy ! As though sin could ever lead 
t uppiness f”* 
1 would have killed) myself, Ru- 
~he said, “to make you happy.” 
And tl knew it wastrue. I could not 


\e ber up to justice, and I certainly 

i not take her to my heart again, al- 
thongh she had sinned tor me. 

\We had been three hours together, 

« sudden idea occurred to me. We 
ite husband and wite no more. I 
i never kiss the face of a murderess; 
l iii never touch the hands that had 
shen the lite of that tair little child. All 
ver between my once beloved Nest 
and moe —-over for ever. 

hat Leould shield herin some meas- 
she should never, if I could help it, 
with the world again. The idea oc- 
rad temeto bring her to Ullamere— 

ace could be more out of the world 
sedte live out here the remainder ot 
r sorrowtul lives apart. I woulu keep 

ret on those conditions. She must 
ntent tolive alone without triends 
visitors. 

royselt, so hot was my indignation 

I would never touch her 

ovis again; and she promised that she 
, inever even lay a finger on me. 
! Nest! She broke that promise only 


Wihiet 


, 


ci swore 


were to live together—that is, 


ne roof—but were to be further 
than strangers; more than the 
ess ot death lay between us. She 


.erteapproach my rooms, nor I 
We were to speak only when ne- 
compelled ous. So I hoped to 
matters, to punish her for 
and in some measure to shield 
the consequences. Yet I felt 
ei made a most miserable com- 


tuiise 


member that she looked at me, a 

ss despair shining in her eyes. 
iiolph,” she said, “the sentence you 
wssed is heavier than the sentence 
but LT aceept it and submit to 

ny trom you,” 

sme two or three days that I 
ever torget, the abrupt breaking 
* party of friends, the surprise 


~ervVants, Someot them I lett in 

sot Drooke: tae two most taithful 
ight here, I lett orders tor the 

soot the old nurse, wo died a few 
~ afer she had confessed that 
*e secret te me—and then we 


wehave lived since in the very 
I adhered strictly to 
es laiddown. I could not forgive 
te her crime, although I knew it 
een committed from love of me 
jay itgrew more horrible in my 
and every day the distance be- 
is increased, 
v tite 


sof misery. 


7 hands of bers 

i them holding the tatal dose, 
l—ol Heaven torgive me! 

I never looked at her 

heard the sound of her voice, 

inking of the little murdered 


I saw those 


» may 


i hates her 


aven Knows the misery of our 


~ asked me once to go with her 
at | adale, and I laughed in 
\ nina ard t! mian 
i 4 
—— 
‘ ‘ ‘ y 
yy St atti 
at my te s ; ed 
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pulsed her. She looked at me long and 
steadily. 

“Rudolph,” she said, “your conduct ix 
right, no doubt; but I would tar rather 
he ve been hanged !” 

After that I noticed a great change 
inher. I donot think, trankly speak - 
ing, that she ever realized the enormity 
other sin. I beliewe there had always 
been a taint hope in her heart that I 
should forgive her and take her back 
again, poor child! 

The stories that I heard tom the ser- 
vants about her were so deplorable that 
I decided on finding a companion tor her. 
Kate, who came as poor Nest’s compan- 
ion, will be your wife, Ulrie: and may 
Heaven send you a happier lot than has 
fallen to me! 

I could never tell you what I have sut- 
fered. When I have seen her most mis- 
erable, my heart has relented towards 
her,and Lhave longed te say a kind 
word to her; then my loathing returned, 
and I could not speak it. 

Life has been nothing but torture tor 
me and tor her, Least ot all could I bear 
to see her touch or speak toa child. She 
knew that, and in my presence never at- 
tempted it. What would have become 
ot us had her death not taken place | 
cannot tell, It was better ter her, better 
lor me, 

She sinned, but she sutlered;: through 
allthe time of bitter estrangement she 
loved me as well and as passionately as 
ever. She tried to atone tor her sin. How 
she pleaded to me that she might nurse 
the Rector’s child ! 

“T took a life, beloved,” she said, “for 
love ot you; let me save onme,and then 
Heaven may pardon me. It Heaven is 
mercitul, you must be mercitul.” 

That is her stery. Llow de you judge 
her? 

Closed torever were the lips that might 
have pleaded in selt-deteme - the eyes 
that had shed so many bitter tears, She 
could tell us nothing of the passion and 
love that had driven her mad; of her sor- 
row and despair, her torture and anguish. 
She lay silent. Heaven would judge her. 
Dare we? 

Rudolph bent down 
with burning tears. 

“Who will judge her?” he asked. 

No one replied. 

“What flowers will you place in her 
hands, Kate?” said U Irie seftiy. 

Ab, me; not the white reses of inno- 
cence or the red blossems ef guilt! In 
her golden hair, on her silent bheart,'l 
placed purple passion-tlowers, the truest 
emblem ot her. 


amd kissed her 


o 

Tam Lady Culmeore new, ter Sir Ru- 
dolph went back inte the army, and was 
slain in battle in Atriea. Then Ulric 
gave up the bar, and we were married, 
and went to live at Brooke. 

The memory of the fair ltthe child, of 
its young mother, of beautiful Nest, has 
taded now; but LU Iric, mi 
than ever, since he been mv hus- 
band, says that, when he sees the mistle- 
toe, the white Serries look 
upon it; and he will 
at Christmas time. 

But, though tears lie om the mistletoe, 
the berries on the holly are ruddily red 
as of old; and they, with the green lau- 
rels, tell the same happy story and seem 
to breathe to us the 
always—* A merry Christmasand Hapoy 
New Year.”’ 


there lover 


has 
like lears 


not have it near us 


same geexd wish as 





ritkh BNE 
The Season's Belle. 
BY 1! i 
S it nothing te you that my whole 


happiness lies at Yourmercy? Am 
ITonly one more ot the 
have flirted with, and then smiled aside 
as it they ehildrem? Ah! sod 
never created any creatur 
than a beautitul ce eyuette witheut heart. 
Do net deny it. 
“You have use levery « 


manv Vou 


were 


bore erue 


vl pees 


mari ¥ 
sess to make me love vou, and have su 
eeeded. You 
love you! T love you! 
do not speak. 
answer to-day. To 


shall 


listen to me thew, l 
I love vou! 
I will met take your final 
miorreew, ¢ risttias 


Eve T will come tor it. 


“Ah! it itis ‘Yes,’ I swea that Vou 
shall never regretit. Irat is *No,’ then 
you will have sent ome more man to per 
dition '" and witheut ametie ‘ i Jack 
\rimistrong turtie i , - g and 
‘ Apetiy 

Hilda Pha ‘ : . 

- . \ ~ _ 

‘ oh, a 
4 ai = = 


“Asif lean help men talling in love 
with me! [ cannot marry them all. I 
certainly do like Captain Armstrong, 
but I don’tlike matrimony. I want to 
keep my treedom a little longer yet. A 
pretty girl can at any time easily get en- 
caged, but it requires an ugly girl te 
easily get disengaged, so thateven beauty 
has its drawbacks,” she concluded, with 
a little laugh. 

Then, with the uncontessed desire to 
drive the recent interview trom her 
mind she took up a seciety paper and 
soon forgot all the crumpled rose leaves 
ot her happy, careless lite, in the pleas- 
ure of reading a description of the dress 
the “beautiful Miss Phare wore at the 
(lueen’s ball, where, as the belle ot the 
gay season, she was to be the ewnesure 
ofall eyes.” 

“My dear Hilda, have you heard the 
dreadtul news?” 

The girllooked up trom the comtert- 
able wieker chair where she was reelin- 
ing lazily under the shade ot the old oak 
on the lawn. 

“No; what news ?” she asked, inditfer- 
ently, tor-her portly aunt's tace looked 
more important than horritied, as 
stood by her niece’s side, holding a large 
white and green lined sunshade over her 
bare head. 

“Mis. Chester shot ber husband and 
that pretty Miss Dene vesterday 
noon, and then killed herself.’ 

“O, how dreadtul! What made her do 
it?” exclaimed Hilda, thoroughly roused 
how, as she sat bolt upright in her chair. 

“Well, itappears that she caught him 
kissing this Miss Dene, to whom he had 
been engaged betore he married his wite 
for her money. Faney shooting beth of 
them like that!" 

“What a wicked, cruel woman Mrs. 
Chester must have been. It was only 
yesterday morning | rode over te Hill 
Hall to see her new Paris 
quite horrible to) think 
touched the hand ot a 
the girl gave a shudder. 

“Yes, itis indeed. Lam so very serry 
for their little daughter, but, of 
course, Lean never allow Jessie and Pus- 
sie to play with her again. I must ge 
now, for] want to write and tell your 
Aunt Mary allabout it. She will be so 
interested -shocked, I mean,” and = she 
returned to the house with thet feeling of 
pleasureable importance we all exper- 
ience when we are the first te tell the 
news of some calamity that has betallen 
our triends, 

Left to herselt, Hilda sank back im the 
wieker chair and tried by reading to dis- 
tract her thoughts once more, but this 
time trom thinking of the tragedy at Hill 
Hall. The heat, however, 
drowsy, and the paper sean dropped on 
the grass from the nerveless fingers, and 
the lids soon dropped over the te 
tul eves, 


she 


atter- 


dress, It is 
that I 
murderess,”" 


have 
and 


poor 


made her 


suuli- 


Suddenly a choking sensation caught 
tried 


the sleeper’s throat. She ter reve, 


but she could mot. Was she dying 
dying out there alone on the lawn? she 
felt her breath coming quicker and 


quicker, her strength ebbing faster and 


taster, Then she seemed te lose all eon 
SCLOUSTIESS, 
. . . . . 

“Where was she now? Wl were 
those?” she asked ome standing beside 
her. 

“They are the souls of the dead waiting 
till the day dawns and the golds yates 


are opened,” 


“Then Lmust be dead amdt ~* trust 


be the gates of heaven, that . t 
pinee Tused to like readings a t wher 
achild. T will join the throng and g 


with then.” 


And when the day dawned, she alse 
pressed torward towards those gelder 
gates, guarded by angels, but though 
many passed through, more were turned 


away. At last only Hilda and anethes 


were lett. 


That other was ‘ bereobceotn-brecartesd 
woman, and the girl shrank back with 
loathing When she saw wax Mrs 
Chester, As she recoiled an angel beck 
oned to the weeping Woman and she te- 
held her mo tore. Put mow the grates 
were closing. Hlldasprang terwarndand 
stretched out her bands t thiceses wh 
robed guardians. 

“You have torgotter mie 

“There is no torgetting te ataie Bhie 
answer! 

Phe shiv 
1 igh? 
\ “ ~ X pe 


5 


“Leommit murder! I, who could newer 
bear to see even a bird shot.” 

“Yes, vou area murderess,’ 
the angel, sternly. “You who 
trom that woman are much more guilty 
She, in great temptation, in great prove 
eation, killed but mortal bodies; you, in 
mere vanity, in mere 
killed immortal souls! 

“Thinkest thou there is no margin toa 
commandment. Know you not that 
though the text be briet, yet does it over- 
flow beyond the limits of words on te 
the broad margin of meaning labeling 
unwritten sins, and you have broken a 


answered 
recoiled 


idleness, have 


marginal commandment. ‘Thou shalt 
do neo murder.’ 
“Bat TLhave committed no murder,’ 


reiterated the trembling girl. 

“Behold and see,” and the angel passed 
his hand over the eyes of the belle of the 
Lomdon season, 

o . * o o o 


Yes; she knows the young face again. 
Hie had been one of her boyish suitors, 
whom had flirted with and = then 
laughed at. He is holding a dicebox now 
in his shaking hand, and on that dieetax 
is written the word —“ Hilda.” 

Ah! who is that drunken man glaring 
ather with bloodshot Iie litt. a 
glass of spirits, and on that glass is en- 
graved one word——“Hilda.” 

Ah! poor, poor wile of a loveless mar- 
riage, made by the husband in 
of pryue. Her tears, as 
“Hilda.” 

Yet another tace she sees the tace of a 
last year’s flirtation. Itis pale with the 
anguish of death, and on the pistel by 
**bilda.” 


she 


eyes? 


a Teicoterernt 


they tall form 


one Ww ord 


his side is stamped one word 


Then the girl talls at the feetof the 
angel with an exceeding bitter ery. 
“Lam indeed a murderess,”’ 
. e ° * o ° 
Her own bitter cry awakens Hilda, 
and she starts up trembling in every 


limits, to find that the lace seart round her 
threat had caught in the wicker chair, 
which perhaps accounted for the ehok- 
ing sensation of her dream. 
The next day the belle ot 
“Yes” to Jack Armstrong, and 
sealed with two loving lips the death 
warrant of the heartless coquette. 


the season 
said 





——s 


tor Miner Pir.—The origin of this 
tamous dish, like that ot the heroic in 
all kinds and classes, is involved = in 
table, By some it has been supposed, 
trom the oriental ingredients whieh 
enter into its composition, to have a 
reference as probably had alse the plun- 
porridge of those days) to the offerings 
made by the wise men ot the Rast: and 
it was anciently the custom: to make 
these pies of an oblong torm, thereby 


representing the manger, in whieh. om 
that oeeasion, those sages found the in- 
fant Jesus. 


Awatnest this practice white be Was cof the 


same character with that of the little 
image called the Yule Dough or Yule 
take, tormerly presented by bakers to 
their customers, at the anniversary «ef 


the Nativity, the 
hement outery as idolatrous, 


Puritans roraede a \e 


Of course, it Was supported bey the 
(athelies with a zeal, the larger part of 
whieh was derived trom the 


ft their 


Crpepeews i ticene 
adversaries; and the latter hay 
ing promouneed the miimeepeie to bee ar 


abomination, the eating thereot was i: 
mietiately established as a testot arth 
foxy bew the formes 

one old writer tentions that. ever 
when listresse dd for a comtortalile rove ‘ 


seetnie 


would refuse to partake of thi<x very 
t fish when set before thers ane 


Jobn 


hoement, as an example. 


emipting 


tree taticetis 


Dhunyan, Wher in cont 





o— 





Wittkk tak Dtrrr mines ¢ 1} 

A witty and popular New York eryy 
man had recently «a lauyhatle, bur at 
the same time, unpleasant OK perienes 
One Sunday, a few weeks back, he was 
yeing up the steps of his bitth Awe 


horceh, when he was asked tev ar 
adv, who did mot Kiriow bins, to be pe bie 
iy the steps. 

With tus istiml courtiy wrace bie 
pelnewd witli lier reagriest, Ctra revue ne 
top step, she halted breathless end 
asked hink who was poing to prea thin 
la’ 

Phe Rev. Mr. Blant ! } 

Ag sw! ate 

. le *% 4 ‘ 

i it apr i i 

‘ ee! 4 4 4 ! 


THE DEAD LONG AGO. 


Tina dl -_— 


The Countess Hlona. 





nY AH 

Po Oe a patriot—traitor!’ 

. \ Ine Countess Anna Ceanyl, 
flung herself among the sofa 


cushions and begun to sob hysterically. 
She considered berself to have been most 
Vilely treated. 

Her tall sister went meanwhile to the 
window and stood gazing in vexed per- 
plexity over wood and meadow, sloping 
gently down to the frczon river Maros, 
bar away the peaks of the Carpathians 
white and dJezziing in the 
winter sunshine. 

it was a fair prospect Indeed; snowy 
and peaceful, and yet it was ope over 
which the cannon bad thundered not ten 
dave since. 

“What would you advise then?” asked 
the Countess Llona, turning at last to- 
wards her sister; *‘tell me,” 

Now this was in ‘45 in excited Hun- 
Kary, when people were apt both to judge 
and to act rather hastily. 

“Give the wretch up to be shot,” said 
Anna tearfully, but decidedly, ‘or else 
assuredly we ehall be,"’ 

“Rubbish! exclaimed her impulsive 
quickly. But, all the same, ber 
pale face flushed sligotly. Anna was not 
entirely wrong. 

[t was bard. Husband and white- 
jeeded father were laying down their 

forthe tri color, and she, who would 

have died for her country, 
home forsooth, and smooth 
we of a feverish, hated Impe- 


shimmered 


sister, 


eer? y 


must «it ‘ 


the } 


rimlist—-* the daughter of the Magyarr, 
with berecyes tike sloes, and her figure 
as straight and slender as a willow 
Sapling ! 


Never were wounded heroes nursed as 


the Countess liona bad nursed those 

struck In the last week's combat. Never 

treatheld a truer patriot, happy to give 

up ber tast sheet and haudkerchief to 

t the niry s wounds, And, when 

e Austrian was brought bere among 

s forgotten, half-frozon, a cut on 

. ei and a bullet in bis arm, the 
eas na bad said quietly :— 

nan, we must take care of bim 

as W lereat her sister upstaire in the 

drawing room had said a gaeal many 

ther things, bat without etlect 
“liona, you are ridiculous!” now she 


whispered endanger usall for your 
htiots Our good, dear brave 
Hionveds are coming, and very probably 
they have heard some whisper of this 
disgraceful spy. They might seare) the 
ise.’ 

“Letthem!’ promptly replied her sister, 
“we are no traitors!’ 

hier sid off the green damask 
es fa, and jay with her head on the cold, 
thoarded ! 


t 
. 

’ . 

Mmicles 


sister 


“Or. 


“You are crue liona!’ she sob ed. 


“You care nothing for my feelings, nor 
even for your litte girl. You—you pre- 
fer a borrid, batefail German!" 


se days all who were not witb 


etruge ing ngary were Germans, 
wre nothing!’ Lliona looked sadly 
ste ecause Anna evidently did 
tiow can | giveup 

asked simply A 

a ~ er | 6 

asen 
4 ¥ ‘ 4 a 

e ( ess i 1a 8 lips guivered, and 


miinutes she did notspeak. Then 


she said softiy, ‘ Pieasse get up and leave 
off crying, Anna It will bardiy do for 
our Honveds to find you like this.” 


* . . am 7 . 
“You are feeling better, Herr Lieu- 
tenant?’ 


The man on the bed gave an impatient 
sigh, which subsided into a smile of wel- 
come. He had a most youthful counte. 
nance, and straightforward, northern 
blue eyes, surrounded bya broad linen 
bandage. 

“Longing 'o rejoin the regiment, Coun- 
tess.”’ be murmured dolefully, ‘and re 
lieve you of an unweicome visitor.” 

The Countess Ilona refrained from in- 
forming bim what an unwelcome guest 
he really was. Orca, long ago, sbe might 
have done #0, but that was before the first 
suffering enemy had been carried into 
her castie courtyard. 

She stood gezing pitying!ly at him, her 
charming pale face framed by its setting 
of soft, dark hair, and the quaint black 
cap, which she, as a patriot, always wore. 
No golden “parta’ or coronet bound ber 
head. Her gown, too, was absolutely 
plain save for ite full white chem isette, 
and gay littie rosette ef rec, white and 
green, the colors of Hungary. 

“] wonder if you would object to a 
slight change to oblige me,”’ she was say- 
ing. “You see everyone else bas left 
our bospital but you.” 

“And for me, the sooner the better !’’ 

“You are most ungrateful!’ The lady 
laid a restraining hand on bis pillow. “It 
is eo cold crossing the courtyard in this 
weather,”’ she remarked, ‘‘] should like 
to bring you into the house, Herr Lieu- 
tenant” 

“If the Countess wishes it.” 

The Countess was, in reality, very un- 
decided on that point, and tbe untruth 
made her cheeks burn. 

“If you can get up, | should prefer it,’”’ 
she said. 

She helped her patient with his tunic, 
which was white and fine, and altogether 
different from the coarse brown cloth of 
Bem's Honveds. Spe lent bim ber fur- 
lined cloak, and would have finished by 
winding a woolen shaw! round the dam- 
aged head, completely disguising his ap 
pearance. 

But at that the soldier flushed crimeon, 
and protested. 

“No cilicer of the Ewperor’s army 
could tie up bis bead in a pink crochet 
scarf! The thing is impossibie!"’ 

“Do as you like, then,’’ said liona, 
“only remember who saved your life.’’ 

Evidently this argument was unan- 
swerabie, or eixe he was too weak for re- 
S.stance; but certainly, five minutes 
later, Countess liona crossed the snowy 
courtyard, accompanied by Juicsa, the 
steward's wife. 

Everybody knew tail Juicsa, whom 
the battie of Piski bad made a widow. 
But the one or two maid servants of the 
desolate iittle household were at dinner 
just then, and the dining room windows 
looked another way. 

**] bave only a very small room,” said 
the Countess. 

‘The deserted dining-hball was entered 
from a stone terrace, and through a door 
at the farther end they walked downa 
dark passage, coming finally to the store- 
chamber. Beyond this, in a mere scrap 
of a room, whitewashed, nearly empty, 
and emeéiling sirongly of appies, llona 
stopped and looked at her companion. 

“Can you exist bere?’ she asked, I( is 
very uncomfortabie, | fear.’’ 

There was, indeed, one kitchen chair, 
an old bedstead, and a bit of barred win- 
dow high up in the wall. 

“Why not?” inquired the soldier. He 
sank down rather giddily on the chair, 
but bis face expressed considerabie be- 
wilderment. 

‘ Countess,” be ssid, gravely, “why do 
you do this? Do you know who and 
what | aw?’ 

“A wounded soldier.” 

“Yourenemy. Your county's enemy. 
An Imperialist who——”’ 

“If you think | want toimprison you,’ 
interrupted liona, “here ie the key. Un- 
fortunately there is no catch to this old 
door, justthe key. Either you or 1 mugt 
keep it.’’ 

“lam your prisoner always,’’ replied 
the young man. His eyes met hers, and 
be added steadily, “Oniy your country- 


men might think lllof your kindness, 
Countess You must promise not t 
screen me 

Screen y ? l an kewarn 
patriot! €xciaimed the lady ut us 
youreword arm is better, y are unde 
my charge, Herr Lieutenant, and ! in 


tend to take care of you.’ 
After which reassuring statement she 
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went out, and locked the door behind 
ber. It was whitewashed on that side, 
and needed, in fact, the best of lights to 
distinguish it from the wall. 

By the time she bad succeeded in push- 
ing aclumsy wooden cupboard up against 
it, Countess Anna suddenly appesred in 
the room. 

“Dear me! How hot and untidy you 
look !’ exclaimed that young lady. She 
herself was resplendent in rustiing bive 
silk, and bodice gold laced, embroidered 
apron and streamers of tri-colored rib- 
bon on ber long colorless bair. 

When ber sister explained that she was 
selecting some preserves for their ex- 
pected visitors, the Countess Anns merely 
amiled scornfully. 

“You are such s good patriot, you 
know, Ilona,” she observed. 


-_ & . * * - _ 
“Now our kind hostess will tell us 
somethbing.”’ 


Honved coats, and Honved caps, and 
an all-pervading scene of red, white and 
green filled the dining room witb an at- 
mosphere of bighly exalted patriotism. 
It shone on the grim, dark features of 
the elder warriors, and on the rosy boy- 
ish faces of the younger men alike. Bem’s 
Honveds were fighting for bearth and 
home. 

Kem, indeed, appeared asa sort of deity 
to them. Wounded, he bad yet beaten 
the Imperialists at Piski, and was stead- 
ily driving them out of Transyivanis. 
The Honved cflicerin charge bad not 
fought at Piski, yet bis version of the war 
was melodramatic in the extreme. 

They were marching to join their be- 
loved general, now at Dobra, and the 
Countess’s hospitality came as a boon in- 
deed to cold and weary patriots, in this 
bitter winter weather. 

‘Captain Poklisay,”’ said that lady, 
‘‘whatam I totell you?” She had met 
this gentieman before, in other days 
which sbe hoped he had forgotten. 

“We are out of the world here!’ she 
added, witb a faint tinge of color. Only 
two men in the world had ever found the 
Countess llona perfectiy beautiful. One 
was her husband and the other Laezio 
Poklisay. 

“I should like,’”’ began that last-named 
cflicar, ‘to see s list of your patients. 
The Countess, we hear, extended her 
womanly pity even to our unworthy 
foes.’’ 

“Certainly,” llona answered. ‘I did 
nurse some Austrians, but kept no list.” 
She caught a glimpse of her sister acroes 
the table just then, she was serving the 
wine with a face the color of the table- 
cloth. Anna had calied ber a traitor that 
morning. 

‘“jeneral Kem bad his finger taken off 
at Szaszvaros, the Countesa knows? |! 
am grieved to say,’’ pursued Pokliesay, 
gazing fixedly at bis hostess, ‘‘that tre 
scoundrei who did it was recognized 
here in your bospital not more than three 
days ago!” 

“There is no one in hospital now,’’ 
said Ilona. Her voice, however, was not 
quite steady. 

“And there is no wine,” brokein Anna, 
atherelbow. ‘Where isthe cellar key, 
llona, dear ?”’ 

The Countess was confused, apparently, 
for she laid the whole jingling buncb of 
her household keys into her sister’s band 
witbout thinking. 

“When she comes back you had better 
search the house,’’ she remarked dryly, 
‘since my word is not sufficient.” 

“Thanks. After dinner will do.” 

And Ilona was spsechiess, as she sud- 
denly recollected Anna’s threat of the 
morning, and that the key of he apple 
closet was among those she had but just 
given ber. 

Meanwhile, Poklisay was studying ber 
carefully. 

“It would be a pity to invent a disbon- 
orable lie,”’ he observed atlength. ‘Come, 
Countess, give upthis low German vil- 
lain. Surely we are not to reckon you 
a traitor ?”’ 

“I—a@ traitor!’ gasped Ilona The 
probable consequences of his word flasb- 
ed upon her, and she started very vis- 
ibly. 

“God knows 1 am no traitor!” she ex- 
claimed, and she glanced down two rows 
of hard, pitiless faces as if seeking con. 
firmation. Instead, she al! 
countered a face that 


at once en- 


was young, and 
bandaged, and altogether familiar. And 
then the Countess liona understood that 
ber sister had rendered a further de- 
hials useless. 

lt was the Austrian. of irse Pokli 
say's surprised sneer, Anna’s Onery, the 


red brown coats of the soldiers, faded for 
one brief instant into a curious blurred 
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patterp. Anna, her own sister, to do this 
thing! Then the Hungarian captain com. 
menced speaking in his own dramatic 
fasbion. 

He thanked the Countess Anna for say. 
ing bim a most disagreeable duty. No 
doubt the young man here would thanx 
her himeelf from rescuing him from 
cowardice and ignominy. 

“I do!” ejaculated the Austrian fe, 
vently, “and 1 thank the Countess {or 
giving me this opportunity to do hers 
service.’’ 

The lad’s face was white with physica) 
suffering, neverthiess, and as bis brave 
biue eyes sought hers, Ilona averted her 
head. Poklisay, taking in the agitated 
little household with his own keen biack 
ones, judged it wise, perhaps, to speak. 

“I greatly regret,” he began, ‘‘to break 
up 80 pleasant a party——”’ 

Then Ilona rose. “This is your pris. 
oner,” she said calmly. “Do as you like 
with him. Only, until now, I—I thought 
we Hungarians were merciful to the—the 
wounded and the helpless, Captain Po 
klisay.”’ 

There were tears shining in ber eyes 
as she hastened out of the room. 

” * * — « * * 

Countess Ilona had fied to her boudoir. 
This was a plain, oblong little room, 
whitewashed, hung with pink and white 
peasant embroidery, after the fashion of 
those days, and sdorned with a severe 
set of furniture in cherry and red da- 
mask. 

Because her head was burning she 
pressed it against a wool-work sofa cusb- 
ion, and waited. Soon a sbot must ring 
out from the courtyard. But five min- 
utes passed, then ten, and stili all was 
sileuce. Finally there was a man’s foot- 
step, and with it came Pokliesy. 

“Laszio Poklisay!"’ exclaimed lions 
She rose up from the sofa, and stood fac- 
ing the visitor. He was a fanatic patriot, 
this leader of men, very strong, and very 
cruel in mere brute strength. 

“If the grac'ous Countess can spare me 
a few moments,” he announced grimly, 
‘‘] wish to speak with her.’’ 

liona let bim stand. 

‘““You need not reproach me,” she said 
rapidly. “Il am quite ready to take the 
blame in this matter. I did it, no one 
else. My sister, and everyone in the 
house, are pertectly innocent.”’ 

“Your sister is above suspicion,” an- 
swered the soldier; “and as for you, 
Countess—I do not barm women and 
cbildren.” 

He looked at her as he said this, and 
Ilona’s eyes blazed in sudden inexplica- 
ble anger. 

“In that case, go—’’ she said hotly, ‘‘to 
your daty.”’ 

But the Honved cfiicer disregarded 
this bint. He stepped closer to the lady, 
smiling oddly. 

‘Countess Ilona,’’ he said sternly, ‘‘you 
do not seem aware what aserious wis- 
take you have made .. . to scheme 
against your country! I am generous 
above words to overlook sucb an offence. 
But one does much for an old friend, and 
I, alas, am weak enough to go further. 
It appears you have a fancy for this— 
German, which is quite extraordinary! 
Well, Lady llona, I will let off your iit 
tie German on one condition. Such a iit- 
tle reward! Any Hungarian woman 
might be prond to grant it toa fellow- 
patriot. Why, I claim it from one friend, 


from one true patriot to another. ‘*.¥6 
meé a kiss, Ilona!” 
‘You dare!’ cried Ilone. Sbame, sod 


borror, and stupefying astonishment 
nearly left her epeecbiess, ‘‘You 
Captain Poklisay, you dare to insult m6 
in my own house. It was my duty ‘” 
protect this Austrian, and I protect*! 
him. If it is your duty to sboot bim, ¢ 
and shoot him directly.’”’ 

And, in spite of all this, however, *'© 
lookeJ, at that moment, so utterly #!\x: * 
and helpless in her simple black dre** 
that it is to be wondered the man did © | 
take what he wanted by force. 

He did not, however, but stepped ba + 
wards to the door, and stood a secon’, * 
deep frown wrinkling bis forehead. 

“This is your final answer ?’’ he asx* 
‘*] may give the order ?”’ 

But the Countess remained obstinat’ 
silent, and so with that be left ber. 

liona then went to the window. * 
unfastened the inner casement, and |¢4 
gezing intently through the outer ps 
The afternoon sun had melted so: 
the hoar.frost, and it was easy to see 
the courtyard, and where the temp 
hospital—the laundry of happier o#y* 
ran to the right. 

A man was standing against its bis 
white wall. White icycles hung from 








the eaves, snow lay at his feet and on the 
roof above. 

In the generel whiteness, his coat, 
white too, shone with a glintof gold. At 
the other end of the yard somered brown 
Hon veds were clustered, while Poklissay 
was wiidway, on the stepsof the stone 
terrace. 

liona longed to turn away from the 
scene, but could not. The prisoner's face 
baunted ber—sbut oat all other view. It 
was (Le boy whose life she had saved 
once, whom she had promised ja-ta few 
bour* since to protect. It was nct her 
fault, surely. . . . Of a sudden there 
was 4 ‘iash of a raised musket at the one 
end, and with it came the click of an 
opening window, 

Then the Countess Szikiay deliberately 
put her head out into the golden winter 
sunshine, 

“Poklisay !’ sbe called, ‘Poklisay, is it 
too late?’ 

For answer the figure on the steps 
wheeled round suddenly, and there was 
afresh gleam as the musket fell again. 
That was all, 

Oo that February evening much bitter- 
ness filled the heart of the troubled mis 
tress of an old house on the river Maros, 
What mad impulse was it that led her 
to screen her country’s foe? And to 
save this foe, she, the wife of the noblest 
man on earth, bad actually suffered some 
one elise to kiss ber, not once in friend- 
ship, but passionately, three times. 

‘Everything is lost save honor,’’ 
quoved the Countess Anna, whose con- 
science was of an elastic nature, and 
who, besides, knew naught of the above 


incident, Bat her sister held that honor 
was lost also, 
* * e * * * * 


It was an autumn afternoon of 1849 
The scene was in ean old chateau by the 
yeliow Maros, wherea military ‘‘visita- 
tion,’’ a8 it was called, was in fall fores, 
A rigorous police raid this, where the 
curt Austrian lieutenant, armed witb bis 
sword and a bundle of papers, held notb- 
ing sacred in the eyes of the Imperial 
law. 

Kebels’ locks might bs forced, rebels’ 
good rifled, and disposed of at pleasure, 
Somewhat apart from the nolsy con- 
fusion, the unfortunate inmates of the 
bouse waited in sullen despair. The 
Countess llona Sziklay had felt one tran- 
sient gleam of hope as she recognized 
the blue eyes and straight-cut features of 
the Austrian cflicer. But his first words 
dispelled it. 

‘We arecommanded, in the Eaiperor’s 
name,” he had said, ‘‘not to leave this 
house witbout Count Aladar Sziklay, s 
\raitor and a rebel,”’ 

She had therefore handed him the keys, 
4|i except one, which she bappened to be 
wearing on a gold chain under her dress, 
As she did 80, the word ‘gratitude’ 
crossed her mind, and Ilona amiled with 
Unusual sarcasm, 

‘“Haynau to bang her husband! A 

riminal’s death for the man whose crime 
it was to love land and liberty even batter 
than his life!" 

Outside, barren, weeliy stubble fields 
sy under the brilliant sunshine of an 
‘vctober afternoon. This year there bad 
(een no harvest of corn—only men. 

sutside it was very quiet. Inside heavy 
clattered, tough voices clamored. 
Presently the noise approachsd, and 
“ome halfdozen soldiers pusbed their 
wayintotheroon. ‘'Countess,’’ said the 
lsutenant, speaking rigicly, ‘‘you have 
iorgotten to give us one key, I think —the 
key to the apple closet.’”’ 

‘There are apples in the orchard,” at- 
\smpted the lady, “go and gather them 
»ourselves.”’” But her face was too tell- 
tale, and ber voice far too anxions for 
this, 

There was a slight pause, and these 
well disciplined men, led by the Austrian 
with bis well remembered countenance, 
‘urned, marched through the dining. 
room and the dark resounding passage, 
They knew the way, because the Countess 

‘ona bad taught it one of them asiready. 

Sne followed of course. All over dis- 
‘ressed Hungary daily this happened in 
4 bundred homes. It had grown to be 

mnsidéred inevitable. Then, in the 
storé room, which being entirely empty, 

uld no longer claim that title, the Im- 
p@rial << flicer, with his golden bair, and 

y demeanor, halted abruptly. 

“Will you give me the key 4 xietly 7” 

6 demanded, “or break the 


> 
aA 


feet 


shall we 


6 red ecar fa dee; w ind showed 


ery Vividiy on this young man’s fore- 


ead just then, and 


sa Used thé lady stand- 
og by the sharpest pang of reproach. 
After all, be was 


This wae her reward. 


* looking 
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only truer to his daty than she had been 
to bers, 

For the rest it wasall lost now; crow- 
bars could not make iteasier. She raised 
her hand to the chain at her neck and 
held out the key The Countess lions, 
the rebel’s wife, heard it grate in the 
lock, and, after that, the rush of the yel- 
low Maros close under the iron. barred 
window beside ber. 

Then she saw the Austrian lieutenant 
omeérge, and these are the words that she 
remembered hearing: ‘There is nobody 
in there—only a few apples and nuts.”’ 

o oe 2 * * e * 

Many years jater, at an Imperial ball 
in Vienna, Colonel Baron Frarz v. 
Hasenavr sat entertaining his partner 
the Countess Szikisy (nee C »untess Jiona 
Caany:), with varied recollections of his 
many campaigns. 

After a while the talk drified on to the 
Revolution of 45 with its horrors and 
heroes. 

‘*And what bas become of that impla- 
cable patriot, your rister?’ queried the 
soldier, 

“Anna? Why she married an Austrian 
after ali—Colonel Steckenfeld !"’ 

‘ Steckenfeld! A rigorous anti-Mogyar! 
Qiite celebrated for his stern measures 
against our compatriots!’ 

“And ao is Anna,’’ said the lady. 
then they both laughed. 

‘She nearly had me shot once!” re 
flected the Baron. 

‘*Poklisay's dead, I think 7’ 

“Yes. Shot him at Vilagos, when the 
troops surrendered. Now, why didn’t 
he sbcot me first, that afternoon? How 
did you prevent it, Countess? Tell me; 
J have always wondered,”’ 

“]_He was an old frieni of mine,’’ 
said the Countess, evasively, She biushed 
despite all the long, long years that bad 
lapsed. Bat she aid not tell bim. 

Last summer, |! believe, standing be- 
fore the Honved relics atthe Pesth Mil- 
jennial Exbibition, an old white headed 
soldier asked his companion, a sweet- 
faced oid lady, the same queéstior ; and 
with the same result. 


And 


SOME KASH OFFERS. 
Everyone likes to have his or her com- 
mands instantly obeyed, and literally 
carried out, Prompt attention to orders 
given is an exceedingly gratifying form of 
service. 

There are occasions, however, when 
such immediate and absolute compliance 
basa result that isnot ultimately quite 
so pleasing. Especially is this the case 
in those instances where hurried utter- 
ances are the result of sudden testiness, 
and where, asthe saying is, weare “taken 
at our word.”’ 

A little recent happening ata provin- 
cial police station; for example, well i)! 
ustrates such contention. 

On a charge of siealing wearing ap- 
parel, 8 man was arrested and placed in 
a corridor for ths purpore of preliminary 
examination. 

Usbering in another prisoner, a police 
man opened the gate and withdrew, leav- 
ing it sjar. Promptly prisoner No, | 
sauntered innocently out into the yard, 
and seeing a reserve constable posted 
there, he coolly asked him for a drink of 
water. The cflicer eyed the man with 
sospicion. 

“You'll get no water here,” said be; 
adding peremptorily, ‘and you bad 
better take your hook.”’ Neediess to say 
the overjoyed artful one did not linger. 

Returning from a@ visit to the country, 
a householder approaching his locked-up 
residence, was surprised to #66 a shabby- 
man standing in the gateway 
fastening up a parcel. 

“What are you doing here?’ he in- 
quired angrily. 

“Only a doing up my bundle,” whined 
the man piteously. 

“Well,” said the gentieman, giving bis 
captive a push, “just you clear out, or 
I’\i fetch a policeman.” Hewatched him 
disappear down the road, and then 
entered, to find to his intense mortifica- 
tion that the premises had been ransacked 
from top to bottom, 

In @ certain drapery establishment a 
young lady had mskeéatrivial mistake 
which bad very much put out @ fus*ey 
regular customer. Tbe proprietor rent 
for the culprit, and tying into a rage, 
‘For two pins I'd send you packing a* 
as the sale is over,’’ he be 
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e000 Owe 


‘*Nextt 
¢ it * ig 

Holding up ¥* 
young lady, on rea 0“ 


née anytbing of the sort happevs 


office, the 


burst into tears Ther whié 


as a kindly 


corridor, 


started, voice raid, * 


Mine Cashdown, whatever isthe matter?” 
The speaker was a lady, a wealthy coun- 
try customer of the firm, Just upin town, 
Taken unawares, the girl related what 
had happened, 

A moment later the lady entered the 
proprietor’s cflice; and, as that individ- 
ual bowed low, bis now indignant visitor 
said : — 

‘I've beard what has just bappened 
with Miss Cashdown. There are your 
two pins,” and she threw them on the 
table. ‘Mies Cashdown leaves on Satur- 
day. If you object, I close my account 
with you.” 

No diflisultios were raised. The young 
lady left, and was received into the family 
of (he wealthy lady. 

ee 

Lany Given Away.—The statistics of 
the General Land Office show that this 
country, first and iast, has had the pro- 
digious amount of 1535 017 962 acres of 
land to dispose of. This area includes 
everything not in the original thirteen 
Sates, as now constituted, 

These lands fall into four classes. Firat 
are those already disposed of or appro- 
priated, They include 214 4113805 acres 
gold for cash, 102 280225 taken up as 
homesteads, 165 176 102 granted to States, 
106 551 808 given to railroads and other 
roads, canals and river improvement 
projects, Sate or corporation, 70 000 000 
private grants, 602.2790 In military 
bounty warrants, I) 11S 2-8 in timber 
culture entries, and other smaller classes, 
aggregating 741 702 555 acres, under this 
head. For vatious reasons these eati 
mates af6 rough, but they are near 
enough to the true amounts for practical 
purposes, 

Next we have the reserved lands. 
These include £1615 415 acres set apart 
for the Indians, 15 993 280 as forest reser- 
vations, 6.2729) as national parks, 825,- 
125 for forts and other military 7 urposes, 
witb enough miscellaneous to bring the 
aguregate to 132 441 745 

The third great clats comprises the 
lands of Alaska in which few surveys 
and dispcsais have yet been made, the 
aggregste being 560529000, With the 
advance of civilization Alaska may not 
remain wholly a class by iteelf, 

Finally, we bave the fourth class, or 
jands now vacant and sutject to settle- 
ment, amounting to 59) 445 955 acres, Of 
these, however, nearly ball, or 272 204 120 
acrés bave vot yet been surveyed. The 
largest body of vacant public lands is in 
Montana, 71 132 917 acres, Nevada follow. 
ing, with 61575 556, and Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming, 6sach having over 
40,600 000 acres, 

But while these figures of the extent of 
the public landsaveilable for settlement 
are #0 great, practically almost all of the 
best land, io accessible places, is taken up. 
The arid tracts not susceptinie of irriga 
tion and the mountain and forest regions 
which cannot now be used for farming 
constitute the iarger portion of the nearly 
600) 000 000 acres of tbe now vacant public 
lands. The o\d saying that ' | ocle Sam is 
rich enough to give us all « farm’”’ is not 
beard inuch nowadays, He is still a big 
land owner, but has been lavish with his 
beat powreesions 

TO _ 

THe GUNS OY THK FLIiURE.—We bave 
become famsiier wil smokeless yun. 
powder, in ides at least, and w6 are aware 
that it wakes not Dearly sO much noOlee as 
the oid fashioned wort. Kut silent can- 
noo, whichemit only @ flash, sre still a 
novelty—not «2 welcome one either to 
aoidiers. Colonel Humbertot the French 
army bes invented this boon and pat- 
ented jt. Tne experiments carried out 
by the Hotchkiss company ar6 raid to be 
moet promising. In some wonderful 
menner be coutrives that the mouth of 
the gun #bhail shut automatically the in- 
stant ite missile bas emerged. Thus the 
flame and the reportare bottied up, This 
would make for the extinction of 
jJti-« rema'ked that the latest im- 
tend to aseiat @ Cofending 


aie 
war. 
provements 
forces rather than t!6 essal ants, 
Mepesting rifics and smokeless powder, 
machine guns and balloons strengthen 
those who bave to repel an attack, while 


they are urder cover gut if the artof 
wer be Intuitive, @hatexzceptional meén 
the great yenera aef the tuture muat be 
Without #moKe r flash, Or even sound, 
t ndicate the nition of a battery wihicn 
jecignatts 4 tro 4 ata cristance lo be 
reck im r ary rla 
my 
ae a rf vi 
eres, y 6 
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ground that Germany will never attack 


them. In « few years, spparentiy, no 
nation will dare to invede another. 

Independently of the beautiful sugges- 
tion to remembrance which is made by 
itsenduring perfume, that precious per- 
fume itself would recommend this herb, 
for reasons less fine, as ‘ atrewings ftt'at 
for graves.” 

The fact of its being in bioom at this 
season would naturally introduce the 
rosemary, With ail ite fine morals, into 
the Christmas celevrations; and such cus. 
toms as thet which prescribe that the 
wassall. bowl should be stirred with a 
sprig of this pliant before it went round 
amongst friends, seem to have a very 
elegant reference to ita secret virtues. 
Bat the misletoe, of which all know, ever 
has been, and prubebly siways will be, 
the one inost intimately associated with 
this great time of the year. 

° 


Bric-a-Brac. 











THE BARREL Onian.—The fact may 
not be generally known that we owe the 
barre! ofgso primarily to the church. 
Towards the end of the last century bar- 
rei organs were vory largely used in the 
different churches. In those days organ- 
ists were few, and large barrel organs, 
set tohymn tones aod pealm chants and 
sacred melodies, were far cheaper and a 
great deal more trustworthy. 

CANDIDATES VOR Maksiagnw —Ip South 
Africa some of (he savage tribes bave a 
pecullar ceremony through which they 
put the matrimonial candidate, previ- 
ously to bis entering the holy state, 
for the purpose of testing bis fitness for 
it. His bands ere tied up fortwo hours 
in a beg containing fire ants. If he 
bears unmoved the torture of their stings, 
he is considered qualified to cope with 
the nagging and daily jer and fret of 
married life. 

Going A Gooving —The actual obsery- 
ance of Christmas begins in parts of 
England on the Zist of December, St, 
Thomas’ Day. Many queer customs 
there prevail, among which may be mnen- 
tioned the practice of “going a gooding,”’ 
which exists in some parte of Kent, and 
is performed by women, who present 
sprigs of evergreen and Christmas 
flowers, and beg for money in return, 
We believe the term “going a gooding,”’ 
scarcely requires iilustration. It means, 
simply, going about to wish “good even,’ 
or simply “good evening.” 

Waste —In Veria nothing is wasted— 
not the gmeliest scrap of paper; that 
which every on6 6)96 throws sway here 
becomes asource of profit. Old provision 
tins, for instance, are full of money—the 
lead soldering is removed and melted 
down into cakes, while the tin goes to 
make children’s toys. O.d boots, how- 
ever bad, always contain in tbe arch of 
the foot at least one sound piece that will 
serve again, and generally there are two 
or three othera in the sole, the heel, and 
at the back, Seraps of paper go to the 
cardboard factory, Orange peel to the 
marmedselémakeor, and 80 on, The most 
valuable refuse, that which fetches two 
france the kilo, is bair; the long goes to 
the balrdresser, while the short is used, 
among Other things, for clarifylog olin. 
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\ { arenk of time, be 
that | feternit t 
ve have present tea ix if 
‘ stilt) tayeore pratechisgritene }ems 
‘ itestract atid titaeersageatuable 
i that eternity of which itis wa peoart 
“ soon econmeerve of the one, tmitrst 
bile etibrace the aonage of the 
| tbatracteddy considered ae 
if mnotriith, at is =a portion of thie 
t eanoof eternity oariver towing 
the sea, and flowing tothe sea a 
whinge from deep to deep 
res oom Which the races of 
ire permitted to bur for 
he vreat waters stall ones 
‘ orou and time, as time, 
bees thee dapeore must long have 
fies? thre sk of dian to miap out its 
rhace ab write bas miemoriads upon 
Mipetiy ibeles Deora 
t thre Seoltatbeety of the probe i Was 
Pte ham. as the materials for 
tare st furnished, by thie 
Crone hitnsedf The yreat 
wouniverse bath planted 
necessary models and 
thie ytiiclanee wid use of 
thituants 
it) fashironedd Ghee twe 
tied stypoy noted to then 
)oyaive them tor bee 
1 for seasons, and for 
" ‘ | rite it feo tian 
‘ bis ith f 
ect me 
ne strea 1 tituye 
send osplenithy 
. Sool Citnve 
Phat ‘ the «lire 
ehias been busv, 
‘ adding irtif ‘ 
‘ irt is beers me hive 
i sts iid) fuurtius ‘ 
{ that end Yours aiid 


badis tlie periods marked 
revolutions of our celestia 
en agyregated and i 

ds almost as var i- 


which hinges the histors of the human 


heart 
Thus itus with Christiias hy the 
multiplied but regular system of recur 


order ia made to 
it of the web of duties the 
atl eae hi of the 


thousand points marked out on these 


renoes thus obtained 


and 


afiee 


chaos of events:-—and 


oncentric cre Joom 


the present season in 


particular, are written their appropriate 


duties and recorded them spe ia! 


frie THpeeries 
The of 


thus coveredover with a series of events, 


calendar every country is 


all Ciri«tion nations joining in this one, 


W iit wae re“ ri lee tion is recalled, and ifi- 


thease noe ke pot alive, by the return of the 
in their ceaseless revolution, to 


eyojes 


those apots at which the res ord of each 


has been written and aets off senti- 
ment or of festival, of social obligation 
of moral observance many of 
which would be surely lost) or over 
‘khed. amidst the inextricable con 
fasion io whieh, without this) system 
ith arrangement, they must be ming 
of reseverally pornted out by the 
y finger of Time, as) he periods 

| reucies tiie place of eriae iD on hits 

entric dials 

Pout, besides the calendar of general 
direotion and national observance of 
(irmtroas where is the heart at this 


time that has nota private calendar of 


t~ owt Lony ere the meridian of life 


has been attammed, the individual man 
vas toade qiany amemorandum, of jos 
foor 


ind established many a private celebra 


of pain his periodical perusal, 


tion, pleasant or mournful, of his own 
How many a lost hope and blighted 
the is the better 


for recalling, and would not 


feeliiy, whieh heart 


willingly 


foryet, would pass from the mind, anid 
the crowd, and nore, and bustle of the 


world, bet for these tablets, on whieh 


itis imeffaceably 


revs 


written, and yearly 
of 
of consolations and its 


How many an act 


its 


THeTHOrS . 
store 
of 
|’ tye nied, 


with 


treasure warnings, would 


the 


retain 
of the 


forgotten 


Interests 
to be 
for that system 


amd 


present, Gil at) came 


altoyether. but Whieh 
has marked its positive place upon the 
the 


Ie fore the mentale 


wheels of time. and brings record 


cortarmls ‘in therr 


nuovarving revolution 


Many are the uses of these diaries of 


the heart and most of all of Cliristmias 
My their aid, mething is saved 
from the wrecks of the past for the 
service of the present; the lights of 


foortnier days are made to throw pleasant 
reflections Upon mains 
of life the 


and 


an after ye ric 


weeds which the world 


its cares had fostered, are, “again 


and again 


cleared away from the sweet 


ind Wholesome fountamn of te: 


facing tuseriptions of other 
their 


dead 
of 


yield morals to the 


ariel thre are restored. fer 


a fleeting bvecour sWeet COMMU On 


high and solemin converse with 


the yvraves in which we laid 


these reasons, and some others 


White li are tore personal and less thal 
wophiien we love this, and ina deyres 


for 


Uses 


i, Clierme their 
We 
Which 
of 
a temporary 
forgetfulness of many of the ils of life 


tlie of 


HHMIVeETSaAries, own 


for their lowe 


Lethes of 


and 


*~taee 


thycome an hour have a 


bevond their gift oblivion 


and, while they furnish 


revive 


vit Tenors many wo past 
enjovment ind reawaken many a 
siumberiny affection We love those 
mile stones on the journey of life, be 
ende wh ial = illed hi to pause 
sod take a reck y of the distance 
a Treo i f it Ww ! ‘ 
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thus. has scarcely time wholly to @Xx- 
pire, during all the year. 
We love all which tends to call man 


from the solitary and chilling pursuit 
of his own separate and sellish views, 
the sym- 
pathy, and within the bands of a com- 


We love these com- 


into warmth of a common 


mon brotherhood 


memorations, as we have said, for 
themselves—we love them for their 
uses- -and still more we love them for 


the memories of our boyhood’ 

Many a bright picture do they call 
and in the minds of 
most their 
observers: for with these festivals of the 


up in our minds,- 


who have been amongst 
heart are inalienably comnected many 
a memory, for sorrow or for joy — many 


ascene Of early love many a merry 


meeting which was vet the last- many 
a parting of those who shall part no 
more many 4 joyous group, composed 
of materials which separated only too 


be 


many along treasure 


soon, and shall never put together 


avgainon earth 
and many a perished hope. 

And though, many and many atime, 
the smile has faltered on our lips, as we 

turnedfrom allthey broughtto all they 
could not bring,’ still, we enjoy them, 
drawing closer to us, 
the 


remain, and draining, to the 


as vel we may, 
and with the friends 


that «till 


more Treason, 


ast, ‘One draught of delightful memo- 
ries for a jovous banquet past 
a 


back at these 


ase tuany are wont to do you 


Is looking Christmas 
times 
never feel that upon any occasion you 
have acted too ge nerously; but 
often that did 


enough, or that you did not give atall. 


you 


reyvret you not vive 


The moral seems to be, always give the 


higher sum or do the most when in 
doutet It seems to me that parents, 
and others having the charge of chil- 


dren, might do more than is done to 
teach them the only means of making 
life worth living, and to point out to 
which 
they themselves have suffered in life's 


them the rocks and eddies from 


Jaissage 

byory cannmet be contined to certain 
times or certain places and shut out 
It is 


business or in our homes, 


from others as present im our 


as potent in 
ligghite =t 


Our Amusements 


Let 


#8 In our 


yravest endeavors us not cramp 
its power or limitits range, still less ex- 
clude it from an intellectual region, but 
rather strive to trace it through all that 
comes to 


us, and search for its lessons 


The light of 
faith- 


ful seeker the responsibilities and duties 


in everything we learn. 


new truth will ever reveal to the 


with which he is charved 


\ waomether’s anchor she 
ecannet swing far from her mooring. 
And vet atrue mother never lives so 
little in the present as when by the side 


of 


immayvined future 


the cradle Mer thoughts follow the 
of hild. That 


bate us the boldest of pilots, and guides 


her ‘ 


her fearless thoughts down through 


The old ark 


never made such a vovage as the cradle 


scones Of coming vears 


daily Tiakes 

It is utterly impossible that two ordi- 
nary persons should live contentedly 
together, and not offend each 
The offence not 


intentional: it may oecur inadvertently 


In. 


other 
sometitnies 


may be 


irder to enjoy life. all unintentional! 


offences ought to be forgive; 
hacl ie who unites with others in 
i! indertaking should 1 himse f 
etr tiv i talee f 4 “ ire 
‘ Wi ate r ere «i } ‘(na 
di 
i - I 
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Correspondence. 





J.U.—Viace the articles in pure nitr acid 
this dissolves the copper of the all« and 
leaves the pure gold, or “coloring, Upon the 
surface. The solution used tor silver e).. tro- 
plating ir cyanide of silver. 

bk M.—“Annuals” were richly teu vol- 


umes, published annually, containing poetry 
tales, and essays, by eminent authors, ana 
illustrated by engravings. The first appeared 
in London in 1823. There were imitatic, 


is of 
similar books in Germany. 


H. H.—The seven Bibles of the woriq 


afe 
the Koran of the Mobammedans, th: mae 
Vetikes of the Buddhists, the Five Kine. of 
the Chinese, the Three Vedas of the Hindous, 


the Eddas of the Scandinavians, the Zende- 
vesta (or Zend Avests) ofthe Persians, ang 
the Scriptures of the Christians. 


kk. M.—In the eye of the law the [), lian 
originally held an anomalous position, 
neither citizen_nor alien, and incapable of be- 
coming a citizen; but the disabilities have 
been removed, and Indians are now enabled 
to leave their tribes or renounce the trita! 
system as a body, and become citizens 


DP). D.C.—A good varnish for maps and pic- 
tures is made of Canada balsam and rectified 
oil of turpentine in equal parts, mixed, Set 
the bottle containing the mixture in warn 
water and agitate until the solution is per- 
fect. Then set in a warm place to settle, and 
when settled pour off the clear varnish for 


tise, 


Ss. H. L.—Itis more difficuit to acquire the 
rudiments of Hebrew than those of Latin or 
(sreek, but it would be possible to attain to 
knowledge of Hebrew, which would entitle 
its to a respectable place among 
scholars, in less time than would needed 
to secure a similar knowledge of Gireek or 
Latin. The reason of this is that the range 
of Hebrew literature is comparatively 


prrSSeRSOr 


be 


Sthall. 


bk. bb. A.—The great fire in Cvuicago, occurred 
in October, IS7l. There had been several un- 
usually large fires on previous days, but on 
Sunday evening, October 8, the great fire 
originated trom the upsetting, as is supposed 
of a lighted kerosene lamp. The fire con- 
tinued all day Monday, and the progress of 
the flames was not checked until Tuesday 
morning. The value of the property 
stroved was not less than $0,000,000, 


de- 


Ii. L.Azes.—It is impossible to answer your 
‘juestions without knowing more of the cir- 
cutstances than can be gathered from your 
letter. Asa rule, one should be very caretul 
not to appear to ask for invitations, but if for 
any reason you should wish to do se, it is 
better to ask boldly for what you want rather 
than to do or say anything which would look 
like “fishing foran invitation.”” In this case 
if you can give the lady an opportunity of 
Withdrawing the invitation you should do 


sO. 


hh. Ss A.-To make French polish for boots 
and take of logwood chips half a 
pound, glue, a quarter of a pound; indigo 
pounded very fine; a quarter of an ounce; 
soft soap, a quarter of an ounce; isinglass, a 
quarter of an ounce. Boil these ingredients 
in two pints of vinegar and one of water for 
fifteen minutes. Then strain the 
When cold itis fitfor use. Toapply it eflee- 
tively the dirt must be brushed from the 
boots or shoes, and the polish put on with a 


shoes, 


liqpuid, 


bit of sponge. 


LS. The term Qluaker was first ap) 
to menibers of the Society of Friends in de- 


rision. George Fox once bade a persecutions 
magistrate to “tremble at the name of thie 
Lord, 


Whereupon the official jeeringly caiied 
bim a Quaker. The epithet thus ! 
upon box has adhered to his followers tu this 
A (Quuaker once was summoned to tl: 
presence of King Charles IL., and the king, 
observing that the quuaker kept his bat 
removed bisown. The Quaker asked, ‘SS !)) 
Majesty remove your bat? J 
bumorously replied, “It is custom 
onls one person ata time to wearal 


fustene 


‘lay. 


lowes your 
King 
for 


This place. 


(;sbonatts.—The lyre-bird is so named ! 
the form of its tail. There are three ki! 
featbers in the tail, which are long, and 
teen in number. Twelve have long, sie! 
shafts, with delicate filaments more and tio! 
distant towards the end; the middie ( 
feathers, longer than the rest, are pointed 
the ends, and barbed only on the inner « 
the external two featbers are broad, gro“ 
wider to the ends, and curving outward 
an elongated S, the two resembling much t 
outline of the ancient Iyvre. These sing! 
birds natives of Australia) live in pulrs 
rocky places overgrown with busues. 1! 
motions are graceful, the males displa 
the tail feathers like a peacock. 


(HbtsTER.—The insurrection of the 
querie the name given tothe war! 
French peasantry, which broke out 1p 
The immediate occasion of it was the e! 
mities perpetrated by Charies the Bad, h 
of Navarre, and his adberents; but it 
really caused by long-continued oppre= 
op the part of the nobles. Suddenly r- 
avainst their lords, the peasants laid 
of in ruins, murdered 
nobles and practiced every enormity—ac! 


ls 


; 


dreds castles 


as they said, on the principle of doing as! 


been done to them For some Weeks 


THE TWO STREAMS. 


—— 


BY «. W. H. 





the rocky wall 
lown its sloping sides fall, 
«<«ift rain-lrops, bending as they 
«hing river tides. 


tream, Whose sources run 
-d by a pebble’s edge, 
..ca, rolling toward the sun 
ieb the cleft mountain-ledge. 


~ ender rill bad strayed, 
or the slanting stone, 
» ¢ ocean with the tangled braid 


foam-flecked Oregon. 


mm the beigbts of Will 
~ parting stream descends, 
oment turns its slender rill, 
widening torrent bends,— 


the same cradie’s side, 
the same mother's knee,— 
larkness and the frozen tide, 
to the Peaceful Sea. 


Leaving the Rest. 


ny FF. H. 





 ifY winter was atits worst when 
\ \iiles Wayland, yielding  reluct- 
i witly to his doctor’s advice, lett 

ny-house and ledger behind him, 
wid went toSuphaven for a tew weeks’ 
~ (ven was not more that a mile or 
one of the most popular and 
places on the South-eastern 
t that mile or two made all the 
» between the restless traffic ot a 
wn and the repose, not to say 


tw“ rt 


Litheretie 


dulness, of a quiet suburb. 

Mr. Wavland went down with the con- 
\ietion that a few days of it would be as 
nioeh as be could endure, but he had not 


teen there many hours betore he began 
to change bis mind. 

li. physician, Dr. Whately, had given 
letter of introduction to Mrs. 
ts ne, the widow of a medical man, 

\ir. Wayland was pleasantly re- 
eved to find that Mrs. Osborne had 
nothing in common with the lodging- 

heeper experience had made him 
paintully familiar with. She added toa 
very slender income by receiving such 
Visitors as were recommended to her 
vely, and could afford to pay tor 


rite i 


the juxury and comfort of a well-ap- 
pointed house, 

~ie placed a drawing-room floor at his 
lisposal, listened to his instructions and 
cravged terms with a business-like 


\y which gave her a high place in 
/stitation; and he liked her the more 
trom the moment the necessary 
lela s were settled, she took her position 
is toe lady of the house, a gracetul and 

+ hostess, who made the social 
phere home-like and tranquil. 
other inmates, but Mr. 
nd rarely saw them and was not 

i by them. The winter was so 

sneed that the majority of Mrs. 
= regular guests were zone away 
ristmas. 

red major, with an invalid wite, 

dining-rooms, and Mrs. Middle- 

suing widow, with one little girl, 

i an apartment on the second 

xcept for these and Mr. Way- 
. sborne’s establishment was 


tu tyne 


were 


tr< 


is 4a Very quiet house, so quiet that 
! was sometimes glad to hear a 
ttly played an an accompani- 
one ot the sweet old-tashioned 
that have taken an abiding place 
earts of the people. 
suple well-worn melodies came 
i tamiliar sound to the city merch- 
ir, and brought back memories 
noeved bim more than he would 
tired to say, yet he liked to hear 


~own mind,and without knowing 
ie associated the songs and the 
‘ith the young widow, who had 
nally passed him on the landing. 
ts 4 reserved but notan ill-bred 
wndhe never tailed to stand aside 
‘urteous good-morning or good- 

x, and when she responded he 
thatshe had the rare charm of a 
voice, and there was a 

<uthu. beauty in her tace that inter- 
im. She hada pretty name, too. 
td heard Mrs. Osborne speak to her 


i gentle 


ier What her story is?’ he said 
“IT taney she is very poor. I 


t 


u it two or three times a day 


sic-satchel,no matter what the 
fain or sieet, fog, frost, or 
keep that child 
ed tle t yg 
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the singing ceases as soon as they find 


out lam home. I darexay to them I am 
a surly old brute, and they study my 
whims and crotchets tor the sakeot what 
I pay.” 

It pained him to think this tor he was 
not a misanthrope, and the lines in his 
face were the work ot stern suffering and 
not of age. 

This was a subject on which he was not 
particularly sensitive, though he never 
mentioned it, and he was grimly amused 
to find that Mrs. Osborne, in common 
with the rest of the world, mistook him 
for an elderly man. 

“We shall be losing the major soon,” 
Mrs. Osborne told him one afternoon, 
when she brought his lamp and lingered 
as usual for a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion. 

“lis wite gets no better and he is go- 
ing to take her to Mentone if she is 
strong enough for the journey. He is 
afraid her cough may have disturbed 
you. He is very considerate, and often 
says he is atraid they are a nuisance to 
the old gentleman upstairs. I to!d him 
I did notthink there were many years 
between you and him.” 

“How old is the Majer?” 

“Fifty-one.” 

“Then you were my dear 
madam. There are many years between 
us. Twelve, at least.” 

“You do surprise me Mr. Wayland. 1 
should not have taken you tor more than 
two or three and fifty.” 

“And I am not yet torty,” he said 
quietly. “But I am an old man, Mrs. 
Osborne, old in the one thing that makes 
old age, and leaves time out of the reck- 
oning. Old in heart and tired in spirit, 
so tired that I only live to wonder why I 
live.” 

“Tam sorry to hear you say so, Mr. 
Wayland, tor you are a good man, and 
though you make nodisplay of what you 
do, there are many who speak and think 
ot you with reverence and gratitude. 
You are out of health and have seen 
trouble, perhaps, but you will soon be 
better, and you are young enough to be- 
gin life again.”’ 

Ile shook his head. 

“IT have lived my day, Mrs Osborne, 
and am paying the penalty of one mis- 
take made some years ago. I make no 
new triends, and strangers shun me in- 
stinctively. I wish it were not so, for I 
am lonely at times, and I am tond of 
¢ ildren. I am tond of music, too, and 
that leads me to mention that I hear 
some one singing and playing now and 
then, but the musie stops if I am heard 
to move in my room.” 

“Dr. Whately told me that pianos and 
children were your bet aversions.”’ 

“Troublesome and noisy children, yes; 
and the ordinary piano jangled in the 
ordinary way. But this child seems a 
docile thing, and her mother has music 


“ rong, 


in every touch. Is she a relation of 
yours?” 
“No relation. Her mother was my 


friend. She is a teacher of music.” 
“A wearying, unprofitable life. Is it 
long since she lost ber husband 7” 


‘fe died before the child was born, 
and little Mavis is nearly ten.” 
“Mavis! Did you say Mavis, Mrs. 


Osborne?” 
“Yes, Mr. Wayland. It is 
mon name,and I think,a 


an uncom. 
very pretty 


one. We generally call her May.” 
“Mavis,” he said, “and nearly ten. 
Some one who bore that name was very 
dear tome. It is, as you say, an uncom- 
mon name, and very pretty. Will you 
kindly tell Mrs. Middleton that her 


music does not disturb or annoy me in 
any way? Oa the contrary, I like to 
hear it.”’ 

“T will tell her so with pleasure.” 

“Thanks. This teaching of music is a 
poor living at best, is it not?” 

“Some do very well: toreign gentle- 
men, who eall themselves 
and charge ever so much a lesson; but 
women, Dative women,are poorly paid 
asarule. Ruthis really a lady, retined 
and accomplished, and might do better; 
but she will not be parted trom Mavis.”’ 

“In what way could she do better?” 

“As a traveling companion to a lady, 
or she could take sole charge of a gentle- 


’ 


protessors, 


man’s house.’ 


“And would the child be an objec- 
tion?” 

“Asa rule, yes.” 

“And yet there are many, I should 
think, who would be glad of both. I can 
speak of one at least,a lonely man—tmiy 
selt, with a lonely man’s longing for the 

veota child. My own 1 sekeeper 
= vas . 3.2 4 

ave | 
" 
place You ay ¢ 1 


“IT will do so with pleasure,” Mrs. 
Osborne said tor the second time. “But 
would it not be as well tor you to become 
better acquainted first? Dine with her 
at iy table; I the housekeepers 
room, but I know you will not object te 
that.”’ 

“Dine with her at my table, please. 
Not that I object to the housekeeper’s 
room, but I preter my own, and I will 
send in something for dessert. Do you 
think Mrs. Middleton will let little Mavis 
come with me?” 

“T will see.” 

Mr. Wayland put on his heavy over- 
coat and boots and waited tor Mrs. 
Middleton's decision. It came in the 
person ot the child, who entered, cling- 
ing to Mrs. Osborne’s hand. She was 
shy, but not atraid of “the old gentleman 
upstairs,’”’ whose tace, younger by many 
years tor the memories her name had 
evoked, was tull of tenderness. 

“[T need not ask you to take care ot 
her,’ Mrs. Osborne said; “IT am sure you 
will. And you are exceptionally tav- 
ored, Mr. Wayland. It is the first time 
her mother has ever trusted her witha 
Slranger.”’ 

“Then I have the more to thank her 
for,’ Wayland said; “and it will not be 
my tault if we are strangers long.” 

He had drawn the chiid to his side as 
he sat, and was gazing intently at her. 
lie was a man trom whom some children 
shrank, but Mavis seemed to like him, 
and did not turn her head away when he 
kissed her silently and with a sigh. 

“Mrs. Middleton is very dark,” he 
said. 

“Not so dark as Mavis. They are 
much alike, either; she is more like her 
father, I should say.” 

“That may be it,” he assented. ‘And 
unless her name has suggested it to my 
imagination, she resembles the other 
Mavis that I once knew. But that, of 
course is the purest fancy.’ 

Ile asked himself how it 
otherwise. Except for such a wild im- 
probability that he would ques- 
tioned the sanity of anyone had 
hinted it to bim, there could be nothing 
incommon between the Mavis he had 
lost and Mrs. Middleton's dark-eyed 
little girl. 

The day was clear and cold, and Mr. 
Wayland enjoyed the walk trom sSun- 
haven to the larger town beyond. He 
soon discovered that he had a most ob- 
servant and intelligent couimpanion, for 
set going, Mavis had plenty te 


use 


Baeot 


eould bees 


have 
“ he 


once 
say. 

He acquired a great deal of intormia- 
tion trom her innocent prattle. [le could 
tell that Ruth Middleton's lite was one 
of sacrifice and struggle, and he made a 
mental promise that her lot should be 
brighter it she cared to accept the home 
he had offered her. 

Ile was not insensible to the gain that 
would him. He had wealth 
enough and to spare; his business went 


come to 


on and money came in, Whether he was 
there or not, and he had inherited a tine 
old house, magnificently turnished, near 
Russell Square. 

But his house had never teen a hers, 
itwas simply asplendid loneliness,want- 
ing the presence of a wornan whe weonld 
be something more than a 
ant, wanting, more than 
footsteps, and the happy 
petted child. 

“T want you to tell me 
you would like, and 


yet them,’’ he said to 


faithtul sery - 
all, the light 
lnughter of a 


tast the things 
show mie Where te 


Mavis; ‘and as we 


are going back in a carriage, We can take 
some of them with us.’ 
Ile already Knew the names of several 


mother had promised she 


the ship 


articles that 
should have when 
Mavis had often watched the stately ves 
sels that came in and those that stood tar 
outat sea, but not 
the one Ruth Middleton was waiting ter; 
perhaps, although Mavis did not Know 
it, that golden argosy, richly treighted 


‘ 


from the fairy storehouse of 


eatme lome, 


one had as yet been 


4a Woman's 


hopes and dreams, had never teen se 
near to land as it Was how. 
Mr. Wayland’s first vVisit- were to the 


fruiterer’s and florist’s, where he left 


standing orders tor 
supplies; for the rest of the expedition 


present aed future 


he surrendered himeselt entirely ty Miss 


Niiddleton’s guidance, with the result 
that the tly he engaged, an open landa 

lisproportionately large for the hieorse 
was piled high with pack aye that is 

cluded a doll as big as a batv,ad - 
house as lony as a4 ar t t 
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ehild he had taken a tancy to, but she 
shook her head thoughtfully over the 
other things, but she could not wound 
the kindly spirit of the giver, nor throw 
a chill upon her child's delight by retus.- 
ing to accept them. 

“Butit you take her out again,” she 
said, “you must promise me, Mr. Way- 
land, not to indulge in such extrava- 
gances,’’ 

“The cheapest investment Lever made, 
my dear madam. I send away five 
hundred pounds a year to various insti- 
tutions, and never know what becomes 
of the money; here | can see and share 
the pleasure [ have given to your little 
girl.” 

“You are very kind, sir, but it must 
net occur again.” 

“We shall see, 


he said. “Hlas Mrs, 
(sborne mentioned my proposition te 
you?” 

“Yes, Mr. Wayland, but we know so 
little of each other.” 

“And you are not quite sure of my 
motive. You are proud, too, and would 
not care to accept a tavor. Now | want 
you tounderstand that in taking charge 
of my house you would do nothing of the 
kind, 

“Our own housekeeper, Mrs. Warren, 
isseventy, and practically past her du- 
ties, Lhave tor sometime been on the 
lookout for some one to take her place, 
You, I believe, have been thinking of a 
simelar thing, but litthe Mavis has been 
in the way. 

“She would my way, Mrs. 
Middleton. [To am lonely and childless, 
and Thave taken a strange fancy to her 


net be in 


Tshould like to adopt her as my own. 
Not to take her from you, but to provide 
tor her. You not 
answer yet. 

“PT shall remain 


need give me your 


here tor some weeks, 
though TP am much better; and there is 
one thing Tmay mention, Mrs. Warren 
will retire from her duties, but she will 
net leave the house. [tell you that as a 
sop to Mrs. Grundy, though T am old 
enough, I should say, to satisfy the pro 
prieties,” 

“Youare not an old man, Mr. Way- 
land.’ ' 
“You know 
has told you?” 
“she will tell 
prised when told me. TF did) net 
think you were more than forty. Not 
that I should consider your age if | were 
to aceept your position, but itis better 
tor Mrs. Warren to remain. 
her home tor so many years, 





my age? Mrs. Osborne 


you that I was not sur- 
she 


It has been 
” 

“This means that you will come?” 

“Peannot tell you yet, 
me time.” 

They dined at his table, and he spent 
the most pleasantevening he had known 
for years. 


You must give 


The ice once broken, he gave 
uphis habitof taking his 
and little 
panion when 


ments alone, 
Mavis was his 
tuth went out to give her 
and he took her 


eomstant com 
lessons, With binsevery 
where. 

The 
theatre, a concert-hall and 


town beyond Sunhaven had a 


An wqiiariuns 


efitsown, to say nothing of several ar 


eades and permanent bazaars, and a 


mile or so of dazzling slopes that re 
minded hin of Regent Street and Piecs 


Ruth Middleton was proud, and loved 


her little daughter dearly, but tor sors 
reasonot her own she tade mo turther 
prrestest When Mr. Wavilaned spent hii 
money on Mavis with such lavish pene 


resitv. Nothing had been said detinitely, 
tit was tacitly understood that when 
he went to London mother and ebuild 


would go with hit. 

lor, Whately came down tora day, and 
approved of the arrangement heartils 
His patient was achanyged tminn, stronpes 
and happier. 


“Itis just What you wanted,” Whately 


said, “a mew interest in lite. Veo 


trialady was beyond the reaehs ot tied 
eme: you had nothing to live ter. You 
have improved wondertully, bat) you 
must still be careful; you are not vet out 
oft the wood, 

Mr. Wayland smiiled ineredtulously is 


spite of his 


respect for bis triend’s pore 


fessional opinion, 


‘} have never felt better,’ be tid 
‘never felt so well.” 

‘And all because you took a taney to 
thix pretty chi j If vou are » fond of 
! fren, why did Donet adopt or 
ears ayo? 

I nexser tt yhit ure 

I ret ttle Ma ! ‘ i! arnie 
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She followed the lackey into a long, 
ow room, the walls hung with gilded 
Cordovan leather, and here and there 


tiie 
tizen This 
ddinan, wrapped in a tut lined robe, sat 


portrait of some re solute-looking old 
Ihurgomaster, a tall thin 
ita table covered with papers, 

Iie glaneed up as the girl entered, and 
signed hertosit down while he finished 
the writing he was engaged upon, Then 
when he had concluded, he regarded her 
Keon sunk 
tinder heavy eyebrows, 

“Well, maiden,’ he said, “you 
matter you would speak of?” 

Inreply the girl handed him the tiny 
missive she bad taken trom beneath the 
pigeons wing. Ile drewa lighted can- 
die nearer to him: and read it aloud, 


1 owe 


there is a 


with bis vray eves, deep 


havea 


ran, “and 
I know 


ars to see you,” it 


chanee, One whom 


vill get methrough the Spanish lines, 
and it vou will be on the bastion to the 
riyhtof the Gate of St. Andreas, where 
the guard is badly kept, and bring a 


rope with you, Fean seale the wall, Se nd 
back the bird with time and exact place 
so that there may be no mistake. 


iver your loving heart, QUENTIN.” 


“Who is this *Qquentin’?” inquired the 
Durgomaster, aller a patse, 
“Tle is will be 
band it we live through these dark times. 
lle is the son of Master Alost, of the 
(inild of Weavers at Ghent, he who died 
wt Mareh? 
“And vou 


my lover; he my hus- 


are you not the daughter of 
(irootehuis, who had the 
” You live with yout 


seen 


me ofhidnisted 


Choareh ot st. John 


viddowed = mother Surely T have 


ind spoken with you before this ?”” 
Yes; 
is paralyzed, 
stude.”?’ 
“Ana 
Why bring if to me 
“My pigeon brought it; Quentin 
llerrentonde, the bird has 
or twiee. But 
went on, and 


but now my mother is siek—she 


We live in the Osten- 


how got this letter —and 


Vou 
ose 

is at 
been 
that is 


as she 


and 
between Us once 
not frome him? she 
spoke hereyes began to sparkle angrily. 
That is has stolen 
the bird 

“Hlow do you hnow? 

“Tt is not Quentin’s writing; 
hei Ile would not dare 
Think of the 
danger it anvone had caught the bird! 
And, always puts a word in 
ink that Shows not unless it be warmed; 


atrick. Some one 
that is a trick !”’ 

besides, 
loval and true. 
a thing. 


fo propose such 


nyain, he 


on that we agreed so as to becertain that 
It is not there! 


' ” 


all Was sate, 
held 
nothing 


She paused as the Burgomaster 
thre again to the fire, but 


appeared, and she continued, 


prapeer 


“Someone has gained possession of the 
They think IT will 
ratiparts and let down a rope, 


bird and) is using it. 
roto the 
and lo, a dozen Walloon soldiers will be 


tpinatrice and the city betrayed !”’ 


‘Butit vou think all this, why bring 
the letter to rave Why not burn it and 
take mo heed?" 

Deeawuse™ she leant forward in hes 


excitement and putout her hands, and 
noticed with 
they 


Was begining to tell 


the Burgompaster a curious 


patsy bow thin were; the hunger 


then, even among 


three bee tter class ’ 


“beeause TL would give 


tlrenma trick for triek, I will se nad back 
word, and Twill beon the wall witha 
ope, but youshall be there also with 


your gitards, and as they come up you 
iilseize them; and if you do not cateh 
prisoner worth having TP shall be miaaen 
inprised!’ 
Pheold mianmseves glittered as he be- 
ntounderstand, Ile looked keenly at 
the yirl, interested, almost amused. He 
pulled = ohis long gray beard slowly 
through his wrinkled hand, on which a 
liamond ring caught the light and 


ished back crimson and sapphire rays, 
sat back halt in the shadow, 
only her white tace was clearly to be seen 
et ita thie 


Paaccpuvelinve 


rame ot her dark hood, 
“Then you guess, he went on slowly, 
hitgather with those keen and halt- 
amused eves, “vou guess who is trying 


lo play vou this trick 2?) Someone you 


hKhow someone who hnows about vou 


ind your sweetheart, and perhaps isa 
ttle jealous?” 
Vo waveot crimson passed over the 
pirl’s tace 
‘Vos?*s inswered shortly—‘tyves, I 
wuess, though Piiay be wrong. Twill 
‘ \ iw t et us Wait and 
ot hiat si] \ it With rove 
" yt lia 
a ‘ “ i ilie@ 


December 25, 1897 


nobleman, as they reached the tow) 


at 
the city wall atter having groped thy : 
way across the bit of spongy soil which 
just there intervened between thy. , at 
and the fortifications, 

They had managed to wade ac: the 
water, Which was somewhat choked jy 
water plants and decaying vegetatioy, 
and now the rampart rose dark ind 
frowning over their heads, 

Just where they stood a deep shadow 
was cast by the moonlight treo, the 
angle of the bastion and the tower 4 ove 
it; but elsewhere all was tull of <i) very 


misty light, almost 
the dark ness, 

“Yes, this is the place. Crouch dow n, 
men, and be silent as death. Then, hen 
lamonthe wall,swarmup quickiy, | 
will gag the girl, but mind, no one js to 
hurther. Then tollow me and we will 
seize tne gate and let the others in, Hush, 
while I give the signal.” 

The young man gazed up at the lofty 
wall, All was perfectly silent: ey. 
dently the sentries had not detected their 
approach; probably they were 
not dreaming even of danger ot 
Then he began to whistle 
well known in those days, 

As he gazed dark form 


more battling than 


Msi ep, 
attack, 
sottly a tune 


he saw a 


ip- 
pear, bending over the parapet. 
“Is it you, (juentin ?” 
“Yes,” he replied, in the same low 
voice. “Jacqueline, my dearest, is all 


9” 


ready ? 

Something struck his cap. It was the 
rope —a rope ladder for greater conven- 
and he caught it joytully, 
held it) firmly, and the 
Walloon captain climbed it, 
eat. 

Near the top a woman’s hand was held 
out to aid him, and in a moment he was 
over the coping and disappeared 
the sight of those below, 

But they had no doubts, and one by 
one they swarmed up. A hand—but now 
it was a man’s hand—was stretched out 
toeach in turn, which each took to be 
aid trom the comrade gone before, But 
when the tenth soldier went up, he 
fancied he heard something like a strag- 
gle and a gasp. What was going on? He 
paused in his climbing, and called ina 
low voice: 

“Ts it all right 


ience Two of 


his men young 
: 4 


HeTIVeG AS a 


»? 


“Yes, yes,” whispered someone. 
“TTush, don’t make a noise! Come on, 
man!’ 

So they all came up the wall fifteen 
Walloon troopers—and once over they 
found themselves changed to filteen 


For adark cloak had been 
flung over each head, a wet wad stutled 
into each mouth, and then arms and legs 
firmly tied; there they lay, gurgling and 
choking, and swearing as far as they 
were able, in the guard-house of the 
gate, instead of being its masters as they 
intended, and about to open to the hat- 
talion of Spanish troops who were wait- 


prisoners, 


ing out there in the fog, watching tor the 
signal that their comrades were success- 
ful. 

Presently someone entered the guard- 
house with alantern. The sixteen pris- 
oners turned their eyes and saw a tall 


The latter held the 
iml- 


old man anda girl. 
light and she stooped and = gazed ¢ 
estly into each distorted face. Wihicn she 
reached the captain she paused. 

“It is he, Burgomaster.” 

“Who? 


also, 


he answered, stoop vn 

“Itis Captain Maximilien ve tel 
monde,” she replied, “only son of teen- 
eral van Artelmonde, in command the 
Walloon and Spanish troops 1 
leaguering our town.”’ 

The keen old eyes ot 
began to flash and gleam. 
maiden had redeemed her 
given him a prisoner worth havi! rh 
only son of the General. Why, er 
Was said to love him so 
that it was believed he would gi 
ransom to save him = from sutl 
peril. 

The Burgomaster could have la 
aloud for very joy, but he kept 4 
face, only chuckling down in hi- 
“These women, these women; ‘t> ; 
to be up ito their tricks.” Hut 
spoke courteously. 

“T must apologize, Captain val 
monde,” he said, ‘‘for this tres 
but I knew not we had to do with 
ot your quality. Here, Jan, Dit 
called to two of the 
“loosen these bonds and 


must entreal 


the Burg ster 
Indecd, the 


promi ind 


puassi 


burghet 
assist 
rise. I 
hospitality of my } 


tleinan to 
accept the 
ir i, 


sent,’ 


I . pore 


boliry LlLaste and Ja 
ied | 


lin, but no more words we 











| 





ree stood together in the room 
jueline had revealed her plot. 
who spoke first. 
is (Quentin ?”? she 
voice—“where 18 
va the bird ?” 
» Alost,” said the captain, and 
eves gleamed with wrath, ‘is a 
n camp yonder! Herrenmonde 
_and there I got him and your 
reon! But he will die to-mor- 
» added viciously. 
ine gave a ftaintery. “Die! 
ed. 
die: that is certain,’ he an- 
ooking with a sort of grim 
at her bhorrorstruck face, “now 
enterprise has tailed.” 

* Said the Burgomaster, and, as 
he laid his hand reassuringly 
joulder of the trembling girl, “il 
» it Quentin Alost is to die—so 
uand your fifteen troopers pre- 
death!’ 
me YOU 


said, in a 
he? And 


1! turned with a 


nian 


~<tare—“I! Do you know who I 
man? Do youputthe lite ota 
hanie against thatot a noble- 


oy 


you are talking folly, mynheer 
tolly that bas a stout cord at the 
tthen, Captain van Artelmonde, 
k the lite of Quentin Alost at as 
iiue as yoursand at higher. And 
you agree with me or not, if 

i dies, so shall you be hung up on 
parts where your friends can see 

So prepare yourself.” 

young noble looked hard at the 
Did mean What he 
was plenty of resolution in 
knew these 


master. he 
bhere 
n old face, and he 
rs had most strange ideas 
to rank. Ile glanced round the 
Was there any chance of escape? 


on 


ne, 
as completely caughtin the trap 
{laid for others, and by a girl too, 
nister’s daughter, with whom he 
iiien so foolishly in love that last 
nerat Ghent, where she had been 
with lady aunt, who had 

1 tancy to the handsome 


his 
clever 
istullot rage and mortification; 
_ life was sweet. Ilis eyes rested 
tully, yet tullof passion, on Jac- 
who stood, leaning one hand on 
ible, her face white and set. 
enif you would save the lite of 
oorish lover,” he cried, nearly be- 
mself with spite and disappoint- 
“you must turnish me a messen- 
the General, my father!’ 
ieline had a retort on her lips, but 
vomaster checked her with a cur- 
i" ile, 
er mind his words,” he remarked; 
he means is that he is willing to 
lite. Yes, sir, write’’—he 
ind paper before him—write as 
ind I will tind a messenger.” 
ily the young captain obeyed. 
have fallen into a trap,’ dictated 
ryomaster, “and are prisoners, 
ess yYousend Quentin Alost sate 
linto the city by noon Land the 
riust die on the gallows.” 
the captain paused, 
iwill exchange me tor this ¢2uen- 
en T?? 


- own 


’ 


no, noble sir,” replied the Burge- 
drvly; “oh, no! Pf would not do 
ureatan indignity as to value you 
tyainsta vile mechanic, as 
friend, 


a preliminary. 


you 
No, ne 
I would bey 


\ te rived 
nly 


our 


esume your writing.’ 

he dictated, as 

iptain reluctantly took up the pen, 
tne that there is still food enough 
town to last them some time, but 
ty have none to spare for stran- 


Durgomaster,” 


ind that therefore unless you raise 

ue very shortly T must starve.’ 

young man flung down the pen, 
Phot write it!’ he cried. 

ntent,’ said the  Burgomaster; 

you hang to-morrow on 


the ram- 


piisoner writhed im his chair. 
> too hard,” he exclaimed; “you 
ine a craven and a traitor!” 
What would you have made ot 
~uddenly eried Jacqueline. “It I 
t detected your vile trick, what 
have been happening now?” 
uld have been sate,” he said; 


iid have hurt you. We should 


, 


iding now to 


Antwerp to our 
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“And you—you would have made me 


do this! Oh, you false, black-hearted 
traitor! It you had Leen a Spaniard one 
might have understood; but you have 
been bribed by foreign gold to betray 
your own country-people !" 

“Hush, my daughter,” interrupted the 
Burgomaster, “we waste time in these 
recriminations, Sir, will you write, or 
will you net? It is no use to remionstrate 

you must write or die!’ 

Ile did write, and ere noon (uentin 
was sate in the Burgomaster’s house. 
But what somewhat surprised the old 
magistrate was that the other conditions 
were also accepted without hesitation, 
and that that very night the Leaguer was 
broken up. 

The next day, however, when the van- 
guard of the Prince’s army marched into 
the city, bringing news ot a victory won 
overa large detachment of the Spanish 
force, he saw that it was possible the 
(seneral had other motives tor his action 
than the desire of saving his only son. 

But the little town rejoiced greatly at 
its deliverance, tor there were not many 
more sacks of flour left in the magazines, 
andeven the rats were getting scarce, 
and when two months later (Quentin and 
Jacqueline were married at the “Ciroote- 
kirche,” the burghers gave the bride a 
handsome dowry to prove that they telt 
she deserved well of the city. 

— 
ON YOUR GUARD. 

“Beware of pickpockets” is a notitien- 
tion familiar to all travelers; but few in- 
deed have suflicient knowledge of their 
tricks aud wiles to avoid the depreda- 
tions of protessional thieves, and partic- 
ularly those of the educated light-tin- 
gered gentry who frequent the crowded 
quarters of a city. 

Experienced hands always werk in 
couples—the “faker” (actual thiet) and a 
“pal” to cover him. If the victim is t 
be relieved of a pin, the robbery is car- 
ried on in this way: 

It is essential, first of all, that the gen- 
tleman to be operated upon should be 
made tostoop, which is not diflicult to 
accomplish if he carries a stick or um- 
brella, 

What is easier than for one of the well- 
dressed rascals—tor their clothes must al- 
ways be in the height of tashion and 
their linen of the best—-while sauntering 
along to accidentially Knock a stick out 
of the hand of an unsuspecting individ- 
ual, 

Generally both stoop simultaneously 
to recover it, and the stick is restored to 
the gentleman with a smile and an apol- 
ogy; but in those briet moments the 
pin has disappeared and is being carried 
away in the palm of the ‘pal’ in an op- 
posite direction. 

Assume tor a moment that) the enter- 
prising couple are after your purse: the 
more dexterous of the sottlys 
teel the pocket. 

Gently but quickly a small instrument 

purposely tor purse stealing) is inserted 
into the pocket, while aslight: pressure 
on the handle causes a claw or 
and then the 
Withdrawn, together 


two will 


ripper 
lbistrtiitent os 
the 


to close, 
gently with 
purse, 

During this time, the eyes of 
federate fixed upon 
the pocket 
picked, and he is ever ready to distract 


the eon- 
those ol 
been 


have been 


person whose has 


the latter's attention should any bungle 
oceur, 
The purse is got rid of at) the earliest 


possible moment, and the money thrust 
loosely inte the pocket. 

A waich is called a “kitthe’ or" 
while achain is a 
this line would despise a 
common thiet, who makes a snatel ata 
chain and bolts with it. Instead of that, 
they would await their opportunity, and 
probably while standing close to their 
intended victim would ostenta- 
tiously refer to some object, with the al- 
most invariable result that the stranger's 
attention is at once attracted to it. 

‘Then the ehain is cut with sharp tweez- 
ers, and both that and the wateh imiuned- 
iately while the owner is lett 
totally unconscious of his loss. 

A diamond is a 
quickly taken from 
alone, while 


super, ’ 
“Slag; and artists in 


snatcher,”’ of 


one 


stolen, 


and it is 
and «dis- 


spark,”’ 
Its setting 
posed ol the gold ~ dealt 


with separately. 


Ring stealing is seldom imadulyed in, 
inless the vicetini is ina state of intor 
eation or is innocent enough to stheeuml 
to the confidence trick, nd 

arts Wit! I i Wean 

\ is 4s i 
nan Wi change lis atti! \ ‘ 


to avoiding identification it he should be 
arrested on suspicion. 

A change ot dress tour or five times a 
day is of trequent occurrence, tor it) a 
called upon to identify a 
man placed amongst others to be picked 
out trom the tile, different clothes go tar 
to mystify and materially the 
thief in his detence atterwards, 

An old thiet trapped by the 
seductive 


prosecutor is 


assist 


Is hever 


advertisement one occeasion- 
ally sees offering a reward tor the re 
turn of property “lost between so and 
so.” He knows better; for such an ad- 


vertisement rarely appears the day atte: 
the alleged 
prompted, 
On the same principle he tights shy of 
the pawnbrokers as much as possible, as 
he knows tull well thata list of stolen 
property is daily sent tothe pawnbrok- 
ers, Who must detain any 
person presenting anarticle to be taken 
in pledge and ot which he cannot give a 
satisfactory account. 
let yet 
With bis plunder it is rarely indeed that 


losing, and it is generally 


SHSpPlerOuUs 


Onee a swell-mobsman away 


the goods are traced unless one of the 
wang gives information. But the fact 
that there are fewer traitors than oa 
would Suppose Is not due tothe time. 
worn adage, “Tlonor against thieves.” 
The true cause is) the mutual distrust 
Which they entertain. 

ach knows something of the other 
that would send him to do time, and 
therefore with the traternity silenee is 


golden; tor even anrongst themselves 


there is a constant tear ot each other, 


—_ . ae 
Hie Dton re Baenieve lv.-“Here is 
something at whieh To suppose you'll 


turnup your nose,” sard Mrs. Naguley 
severely to her husband the other 
ing when they each sat reading. 
“Whatis it?” asked Nagyley 
ently. 
“Oh, it's 
reading it) to 


so, becatse you 


even 
in dither. 


ne use wasting breath 
You'd 
haven't heart 
enough to appreciate its truth. There are 
hundreds 
would say in 
but vou 


sentiments to that eat Iving there on the 


may 


you, say it Wasn't 


and soul 
yes, thousands of men whe 
that it 


well! Limiight as well read such 


uo othiniute Was So, 


sola. 

“They'd be appreciated more than vou 
can appreciate them. ‘Phere you 
coldly indifferent to anything Psayv and 
inwardly sneerat me for trying to arouse 


sit 


a little Sentiment in your callous nature, 
I don’tdare read it to 
unveiling that 


you when TP eome 


HCTOSS teomehes reve , oo 


“Didn't Dask you to read it to mie? 


“Yes; butim sucha voice and mianives 


that I sham’tread a word of it te yeu, 
and of course vou don’t care, 

“T tell vou, Joe Nagyley, it's a bard 
trial fora Womanot ai retined and ten 


der and sensitive nature to be repulsed 


every time she attempts to awaken con 
responding feelings 


of tenderness im her 


hhusdianedd. 
now that To ormiade a 


*T see thiistiahoe an 


not tnarrying adam Who eould, in 


slight depree, svinpathize wath ome, but 
years of eruel indifference and actual 
coldness have taught mie the folly of ex 


pecting anything but seorn and sareasn 


and «abuse tron: the pian trots whores 
have aright to expeet very ditherent 
treatment, and by whom Thave alwoes 
done my tull duty with t} ts ' 
thanks, te av reethiny { ostid atte 
tion. 

“doh, ves, L would attier satied Hiaapr deny 
paper it T were you, Joe Na ey Sit 
ply teecwiise I eume aere ~omethiing 


sweet ab 
read to you! Bat Powill read it) te yen, 
sndl you eur tide Voor liewd in ! 
L.isten to this 

“A wile is a pill bestowed) tpon a tan 


to reconeile hint to the loss of paradise 
“The man Who wrote that tied 1 ‘ 
tecling, but you what! Ets rot? Ort 
eoturse it is! Jt's whist To thieotagehit vou'd 
say! IUs what Tomighthave known an 
uniteeling brute like vous lsav, but 
its true, Joe Nayyvlev, only vou are too 


coarse-grained te appreciate it 
— << 

ly is not penerally Kiowa thiat thie 
beody of Woanage AD pelie o ATT. all yh 
aii the ! fitoticors col tie ! I i ¢ ‘ 
comneededt t ‘ it t ‘ t 
riisé =f aa 1 i 

! i rit I | ! 4 


“aotnie’ 


11 
At Home and Abroad. 


Iv the the ““\ mtiethwed 
curious diseove r¥ has been made abroad 
A painting, as te the suthorshipoot whieh 
there has long existed scone 
“radiographed,” 


tise at "Tavs 


doubt, was 


Whereupon the artist's 
name (Albert Durer was revealed Iv 
heath the accumulated dirt of many 


years, thus establishing the anthentierts 
of the picture. 


\ certain gentleman recently created a 


sensation in Pranece ley 


utilizing the 
alarm cord in a railway train. His 
speedy appearance ata certain Village 


being worth more than the 
he got in an express train, 
pruid his tine, and) wernt 


Ties, 


fitness ter bitea, 
Stopped it, 
wbecotat tains betass 
The railway authorities are 


prtas 
viing over the 


heats of preventing bis 


eXatople trom: being imitated 


When a South 
sires tocuteh a 


Ntmericean cowleey be 


teurll cor caowy, doe rides up 
alongside and stoops down in his saddle, 
rasps the tail amed, with «a 
sharp, peculiar twist, semds the 
rolling on its baek I 


which it 


creatures 


ret the forees with 


falls, the creature's horns al 
most Prveariabely prim ats brewed tes the sort 
round, giving the cowlow tine te dis 
rrout ane Sit) com its bread, Decoledinnge thre 


anitnal helpless te rise, while a 


Cot puan 
jon ties ats legs 

Phe Dotaetiess cof Moaarlbeerreotage de. Ccoppstnestes 
Vanderbilt, Kinmew a the mame of every 
servant oom othe Dlenmbein: estate. and 
tukes wm ocleegp oimterest im the eiroun 
stanees of her  buastoand tlependants, 
Many Cites bias she received eonticberens 
fron Cbreose wath win hes baa beeen 
Dorevugebat ite ceomtoet, amd bas given ad 
View and practical foelys G0) petnterereots 


cmses, 


It is said that she ius very poopoatian 


With the chaldrem ot the meipetibeorbrcd, 
Who runto ber whem ste walks bey the 
cottages, and are mot the leastim awe of 
her, 

Spurrows ware the ratebeats of the feuath 
ered world im peint of meualtipliewtion, 
frequently promdtieciey meore than twenty 
Young ofres im a Semon, thinee or fear 
broods of SIX cor Seven emedy dee itigy gael 
unusual, Tn sik years the puogeny of 


one single pairot sparrows will snmiount 


ter predllicoms, ms ex icderree the Ulariiing 
rapidity with whieh the | 
New Zealand and 


tested, the murater oriuinmalls 


nited 


Nustralin are 


States, 
pieowWo oats 
tahketaver 


x 
bey enepigeramts  beentege Very stra (cones 
plant frome Aterioa, Nustralia and New 
Zealand apgrieulturists of the ravages 


committed bey thee birds are even miore 


Deiter Qhaucats threwse cof Dlsagelisdi faarnnedrs. 
The total nutter ot sparrows ane out of 
All prropertion: te thease et other specenes 
of tires, 


<a 
Deafness Cannot be Cured. 


by local applications, a< they 
the disensed pertion of the 
only one way te cure 
is by constitutional remedies, Deafness is 
caused by an tn@ame dt? condition of the nu 
cous lining of tie BRustachian Tube When 
this tube gets tnQfamed you have a rumbling 
sound or imperfPet hearing, and when it ts 


cannot reach 
ur There 14 
Dbeufness, and that 


entirely Closed Pleatness is the result, and 
unless the Inflammation can be taken out 
and this tube restored to its normal condi 
tion, hearing will be destroyed forever: nine 
cases Out Of ten are Caused by catarrh, which 
is nothing but an th @amed condithon of the 
mucous surfaces 
We will give tine Hundred Ly a for 

case of Deafness saueed by catarrt that 
cannot be cured by Halls Catarrh Cure 


send fo: circulars. free 
7.3. CHENRY &@ CO 
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Our Young Folks. 


THE CHILDREN’S TIME. 


—_ « 


_— 


IN THE TOY SHOP. 


tt st werner! 
There were 

‘ eree as 

4 le ve ow 

' sora aticd chia 

Ait titl baste 

lis 

' ‘ t ' ‘ 

rige cats, teepes 


it ‘ vhey 
, ? ! ‘ 
the ‘ Aere ‘- 
hit t as i atenes Ulieore 
i? st This Vit 
esd. anred Mies. Hf viworrs 
tay t el | 14 tr 
" aoe wet! ter t thre 
le petaers 
t ant rend dogs hints 
ts ! ack at~, with twee 
tripe chaowe their backs, 
griev-geraad fieersers cote w heetis 
v tals tarnding stroatght 
tit arve eos ttitnres, 
iw t ers: thew 
i” my ft iteargeet =, ten sets 
‘ss ‘ hoiteds 
acd beeveete Staels @ grorgectus 
te thee Village before, and 
= osbeeotnes feorthe ana Desageges 
thie st W that covered thre 
t srital they heal as it 
tig eat wohyite het ous 
_ at Mrs 
“ tt Wa tlie 
‘ ] the et 
thre \ ny ‘ 
aS ting 
mw i atid 
| ‘ pure 
ob ‘ wis l t 
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NI i vierry weld 
‘ , at itverts tl 
atlieve 
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GAMES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


-1 Parr I ‘ARID. This is the 
ce ol apretty romping game played 
- Inllows Phe children form pairs and 


-tand in a row, one pair behind another, 





ne player, chosen by lot, places 
himsel! at the head of the line, claps his 
“Last pair forward I” 
the hindermeo-t couple 
st run te the front, ome going right 
and one left of the line, and try to join 
hands at the top. The clapper endeavors 
te prevent this by trying to catch the ad- 
players tefore they join 

hand<. It he <uceeeds, the one caught 
fortes with him anew couple, and they 
tront, while the 
ne net canght eateher. It he 
tails, however, and the advancing pair 
~uooesided in joining bands at the front, 
the cateber re- 


hands and <ays, 


At the«- 


werd- 


anecing can 


lake Ubeir place at the 


Lae etges 


they remain there while 
~unes his place at the head of the line, 
satmedthe game proceeds as before. The 
steber must. of course, remain catcher 
ntil he eatehes sometandy. 
Tum Hiar.—This ix a game whieh may 
+ plaved fer stakes, or not, as decided. 
The players are divided into two oppas- 
ng parties. They sit in two halt cireles 
at the ~ame di<tance every way reured a 
at placed m the theeorin the centre of 
Taco different colored packs of cards 
en given.ome te each party, and 


them equally dealt outtoeach player. 


* aim bs them fer each player to throw 
: mt tire faut atV De teats a> 
oLetemet The cards havea way ot 
ving ever itLer round itlina provoking 


av even when thrown by good players. 
littered with 
is played till both packs are 
the ne that have 
eache! the bat are counted, and the side 


tailures. 


The 


~emeE) 
gr -watiee 
ecards 
colors in, Wins 
This is 


that has meet of its own 


lee stakes. or at least is Victor. 


e \ery amusing game tor a (hristmas 
e\ening pearty 
Tar My¥~rikiot~ Sreancen.—This i- 


“ene of the games of gue~s- 
eg which may be played at thix season. 
lhe 5 turn 

Vsteriows stranger, coming with steal- 


m@ tee WwW ferrtne «vf 


may dress in as the 


thy strides inte the room wrapped ina 
velled, or hat 
forehead. This 
the 
the rem, seeming to be think - 
peaking. and noticing 
the ethers guess the character 
tuav be that of a 
the past or present, 
imeeus for something of which the mys- 
thinking Tell and 
America, Na- 


= emt, with 


tor ei down 


th-nnmet 
the 


Simtterr a ~guin~ed “it-+ 


«aver 
in achair in 
Taniede die «sf 
ne thee piv, hewer 
? some Tal 
presenter}. It well- 
KRW TL peerserns «of 
ie rihous stramger i~ 
apple, ¢«lumiteus and 


Phe «thers talk, trving first 


tee guess the time amd mation: the stran- 
gers manner guides them tv groaning, 
seeping. «deletul shakes of the head. 
Shem they are Wrenge: jow, julps, gene- 
ght when thew are guessing well, 
wheever gives the tinal guess, and 
es tl haracter intended, becomes 

xt ~te = stranger. 


“SEAN Coemnnty Phix~ is exceedingly 
sing and can be participated in by 

F tretsters «rl the party as weil 

= the v gypeeple. The plavers all sit 
. . ar ome is selected and sent 
t - fue plaver whe sits at 


tritnendiate is 


i then 
clown, we 


the last 


FI rst teiier, te ine 
sete nmt ef the 


¥ wi *- eomsiderable when 


they 


erth col Ube 


last 


December 25, 1897 


The World’s Events. 





ln st. Petersburg no wutdoor mi 


forinances are permitted. 


\ red hot iron will soften old putts 


" at 
it can be readily removed. 
balse teeth are now made from prj 
are said to last a lifetime. 
The ‘binese national anthem is « ; 
eg 


that poopie take balfa day to listen to |: 
It is stated on high authority that on« balf 
of the Mesh eaten in Germany is horse ;),. t 


It is reported of a Kensington cat that her 
last family of kittens 
tertaal Les Dts 


has brought ip ber 


The oldest coin 
lection in 


known ix 
hiladel phia. 
\ezgina in the year 7) B. c. 


in the 
It was 


mint ec. 
coined at 
A berse will eat in a year nine tines 
own Welzght,a cow nine times, an ox 
tiises, and a sheep ix times. 


his 


six 


According to the beliefs of the Arizona Iy.- 
diane, the clifl dwellers built along the | luffs 
because they feared another deluge. 

it bas been estimated that electric raij wave 
already displaced 1,100,000) car 
Pini= is protably less than the actual 1 


have horses, 
itnber, 
In France, if a structural defect in a tics, 
injury 


c1uses an tothe person using it, the 


manufacturer is legally accountable tur dam- 


In mans parts of Germany the roots of the 


landelion are gathered late, dried, rcasted 
ground, and substituted for coffee | the 
| tale r 

Michigan has passed alaw fixing a hea: 


penalty upon railroad companies for the en- 
pies ment of persons addicted to the use of in- 


torticants. 


are used in 
Leipsic, and Dresden. 


( \ clometers cals in Berlin, 
They record the exact 
amounteof miles traveled and the legal fare 


of the occu pabts. 


The si-west breeders of ali known animals, 
apairof elephants would become the pro- 
senitors of 19/0000 elephants in 7%) years, if 
death did pot interfere. 


A single bee, with all its industry, energy, 
andthe innumerable journeys it bas to per- 
form, will not collect much more than 
spoonful of honey ip a single season 


tea- 


(sray hairs at an early age are hereditary in 
certain families. It is thought to be a result 
of men with dark hair marrying women with 
dark bair through several generations. 


(ries of sea birds, especially sea gulls, are 
very Valuabie as fog signals. The birds cius- 
teron the cliffs and coast,and their 
Warn teatmen that they are near the land. 


cries 


The oak turnishes food and home for 7 
species of insects, the elm 61, and the pine for 
iol. In addition, these trees respectivels 
furnish lodging and shelterto 10, 7), and 


= species. 


Were it not for the multitude of storks that 
throng to kgypt every winter there would be 


living inthe country, for after every in- 
indation frogs appear in most Ineredibie 
nutes. 

The name “Kotbschild,’ so far s if 
finance, signifies in (serman “Red Sthicid, 


from the sign of a shop in the 
Franktort, where the founda- 
tions of the familys fortunes were laid 


laken 


juarter, 


ated is 


Jeus 


The airt f 


ng Ships Was copied froma provision of ba- 
nautilus ihe 
or nf 


ght compartment theory © 


ture shown 
of this 
partinents, into 
macit ttend too 


1 pieases. 


nthe case of the 
forty 
whieh air or water ft te 


allow the occupant te sink oF 


= te animal has 


lost as 






f@ 


teal 
wees 


a, 


Mrs. B., of Evanston. 
Illinois, writes: ‘* Than: 
/ 
rd 
} 


—. 





aah, 
e* 


















you for check. This work 
has made our Church 
Building Fund steadily 
increase.”’ 


Mrs. M., of Chicago. 
says: ‘‘ Accept thanks fo: 
check for $250—for prize 


’ 


offer. 





Our agents are making 7 
than ever. We pa) 
good commiussion for every $¥U 


then ¢ 
th 


scriber secured. and 
extra prizes as high as a 
} ng! 





THE QUEST. 


BY F. BK. i. 





vere I know that I shall find 
wherein to dwell,” be said, 

‘il the past is left bebind, 
ta ghost shall leave the dead 
eme. But where, or when, 

it L know not.” Sobe went 
sione, while other men 

op lifes rounds in dull content. 


eved East, and found not rest, 
rpneved West, and sought in vain. 
seary With bis fruitiess quest, 
pogbt the shores of home again, 
ore among the olden hills 
ind the peace so many crave, 
iceland from earthly ills, 
est be sought for—in «a grave! 


°° —— 


THE SEASON'S WREATH. 











i practice of leafy decorations 
wreaths and festoons about Christmas 
. of very high antiquity,—and has 
’ scribed, by various writers, to 
i». sources. They who are de- 


ous of tracing a Christian observance 
t (yristian cause, remind us of those 
ve expressions, in the prophets, 
“ -peak of the Messiah as the 
4 of righteousness,’’ etc., and 
by natural allusions, the fer- 
ich should attend his coming. 
{ Lord shall comfort Zion,’’ says 
<4i4 ‘he will comfort all her waste 
and he will make her wilderness 
}len, and her desert like the gar- 
the Lord.’’ 
\eain 
into thee, the fir-tree, the pine- 
tr amd the box together, to beautify 
tue place of my sanctuary; and I will 
the place of my feet glorious.’’ 
{| Nehemiah, on an 
«, orders the people, after the law 
f Moses, to “go forth unto the mount, 
and feteh and pine 
an! myrtle branches, and 
branches, and branches of thick 
booths thereof, 
ery one upon the roof of his house, 
1 their courts, and in the courts 
fthe house of the 
'. --‘and all the congregation of 
| that were come again out of the 
ity,” sat under these 
| there was very great gladness.’’ 
\ modern writer asks if this custom 
t be refecred, as well as that of 
alm Sunday, to that 
ve, in the Seripture account of 
into Jerusalem, which 
multitude 
ies from the trees, 


~**The glory of Lebanon shall 


occasion of re- 


olive branches, 


i se°S, 


and to make 


God,’’ and in 


booths, 


ims on 


“ts entry 


sates that the “eut down 
and strewed 
ithe way.”’ 

of introduc- 


wers and branches amongst the 


practice, however, 


+ of festivity, seems, and very 
y. to have existed universally 
t all times It was, as we know, 
manifestation of rejoicing and 
{ is forbidden, 
sround, in early councils of the 


and on that ex- 


-Canebureh. Hone, in his Every- 
hook, quotes Volydore Vergil, to 
effect that ‘‘trymming of the 
-s with hangynges, flowers, 


cues and garlandes, was taken of 
eathen people, whiche decked their 
- and houses with suche array;”’ 
ime Under the list of abomina- 
- denounced by the Puritans, for 
esate Feason 
practice was also in use amongst 
and Celtic 
{0 and Brand gives the reason of the 


‘ 


ins both of Gothic 


amongst the votaries of Drui- 
Tue houses,’’ he says, ‘‘were 
with evergreens in December, 
*yivan spirits might repair to 
fremain unnipped with frost 
until a milder 


winds, 


SCASON 


; . ; 
the foliage of their darling 
lt e t America 
| ‘ 
iu 1e8 cle rted Vitti 
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evergreens. but also the conduits, 
standards, and crosses in the streets 
and, in our own day, it continues to 
form a garniture not only of our temples 
and houses but constitutes a portion of 
the striking display made at this festive 
season, in markets, and from the win- 
dows of our shops. 

Tne plants most commonly in use, 
for this purpose, appear to have gen- 
erally been the holly, the ivy, the 
laurel, the rosemary and the misletoe, 

although the decorations were by no 
means limited to these materials 
Brand expresses some surprise at find- 
ing cypress included in the list, and 
observes that he ‘‘should as soon have 
expected to see the yew as the cypress 
used on this joyful oceasion.’’ The 
fact, however, is, that yew is frequently 
mentioned amongst the Christmas de 
corations,—as well as box, pine, fir, and 
the larger part of the Christmas plants 

The greater number of these appear 
to have been so used, not on account 
mystic supposed 
to reside therein, but simply for the 
sake of their rich berries. Stow speaks 


of any meanings 


of the houses being decked with ‘‘what- 
soever the year afforded to be green;’’ 

and Sandys observes that, ‘“‘at pres 
ent, great variety is observed in decora- 
ting our houses and buildings, and many 
flowers are introduced that were un- 
known to our ancestors, but whose 
varied colors add to the cheerful effect. 
—as the chrysanthemum, satin-flower, 
ete., mingling with the red berry of the 
holly, and the mystic mistletoe.’ 

About 1545 when the Christmas tree 
began to be talked of in England a 
writer of the time “There isa 
very beautiful custom which we find 
mentioned, in connexion with the sub- 
ject of evergreens, as existing, at this 
season of the year, in some parts of 
Germany and Sicily. A large bough is 
set up in the principal room, the smal- 
ler branches of which are hung with 
little presents suitable to the different 
members of the household. 
deal of innocent mirth and spirit of 
courtesy, is produced by this custom.’’ 

Herrick, the old poet, carries this 
custom, of adorning houses with ever- 


Says: 


A pee vd 


greens. over the entire year; and as- 
signs to each plant its peculiar and 
appropriate season. 

Of those plants, then, 


considered as containing meanings that 


which are 


make them appropriate decorations for 
the Christmas-tide, the laurel, or bay, 
may be dismissed in a few words. Since 
the days of the ancient Romans, this 
tree has been, at all times, dedicated to 
all purposes of joyous commemoration, 
been used as 


and its branches have 


the emblems of peace and victory and 


joy. Of course, its application is ob 


vious to a festival which includes them 
all; 


which celebrates peace on earth, 


“Glad tidings of great joy,’’— and a 
triumph achieved over the powers 
of evil and the original curse, by the 


coming of the Saviour. 

We may add that, beside forming a 
portion of the household decorations, 
it is usual, in some places, to fling 
branches and sprigs of laurel on the 
Christmas fire,—and seek for Omens, 
amid the curling and crackling of its 
leaves. 

a—l— 
Grains of Gold. 





Weean never die tooearly tor oltiers wise 


we live only for ourselves. 


Great powers and natural gifts ao not 


privileges to thie S8Qrs s¢) Miliels A® 


F prone 


Femininities. 


: 


Woman: The 
the day star of our 
star of our age. 


morning star of our youth 
manhood—the 
Hieaven bless our stars 


evening 
' 


In Paris it is invariably the ladies of the 
house who, when tenis served in the draw- 
ing-room, carry round the cups to the gen- 
tlemen present; and no exception to this rule 
is ever made. 


Lord Archibald Campbell's daughter, Lady 
hispeth, isan expert player of the bagpipes, 
and has made the instrument of ber people 
more known to ber fashionable 
companions than of old. 


favorably 


“I feel so miserable!’ she said after they 
had retired from the Christinas table, 
“What's the matter?” 
“Mrs. Robinson told me a secret 


and I've forgotten what it was!’ 


to-day, 


Women's feet, an artist declares, are grad- 
ually becoming more beautiful, very pointed 
boots and shoes being now seldom used save 
Athletics and outdoor ex- 
predyts, likely to 


for evening wear, 


ercises generally are, he 


widen the tread. 


Litthe Miss Mugg assuming a wearied air 


“Our folks is all glad the Opera season is 
over, 

Littl: Miss Freckles (spitefulls *Yoes, it 
must be real tryin’ to see other folks havin 


such good times. 


have full 
all chureh ane parish 


Phe women of Leeland rratitibedpoal 


suffrage, and vote In 


tatters, There is alson women's political 


enalled when 
questions affecting the interest of the sex are 
Asserts 


society, and public meetings are 


before the Legislative These meet 


ings are addressed by women 


“Miss 
with 
birthday, present 
Beautiful, 

“It serves him right. 
called, ‘low to 


broke off ber 
Mr. Spudds because he sent ber for a 
entitled, ‘Hlow to be 


Scadds enueagement 


n book 


Heshould have sent 


hera book Ttersnnaattn Diersauiti- 


ful. 

\ teacher was giving ber pupils a lesson on 
liberality, When one of them said, "When I 
have a box of chocoliates, lalways give everys- 
bendy in the 
Mamma One more than the rest. 

“Why is tha’, Johnny ? 

“Because she always thanks me 
it back. 


house one; but T like to give 


waned biands 


“How are yvouaund your busband getting 
on?” asked Mrs. beiderly of Mrs. Newlywed. 

“We had arow yesterday. Ile said some- 
thing I didn't like something that 
suspect he wished Thad never been born.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said he wished lis 
anoold mania. 


tnade me 


nother in-law wie 


The maids of honor of the kanpress of [ue- 
recruited from the 
ters of superior officers or high Court 


sSimaure generalls daugh 
funet- 
educated at wehiools, 


Jfonaries, anid special 


Where they are taught the rigid’ etiquette of 
their future station. 

A purse that is 
sivned to frustrate the eflorts of the snatcher 
It is # the long variety, and by a 
short strap is attached to a leathern wristlet 


having wm youd sale is de- 


purse of 


Madame Bernhardt will not exercise, and 


hates fruit, unless she happens to feel lia 
mood of eating It, and still she has a hand 
some bead of hair, which, some of the doctors 
say, is quite remarkable, in view of the faet 
that fruitand exercise make beautiful baie 
Shemakes her hair grow winter and sturmiuner 
by exposing it. For several hours a day it 
hangs down her back, with the air blowing 
through it and the stun touching it Ider 
theory is that wherever the hairpins touch 
the biair it will be dull and plosstless 

(srace to her bosom friend, whi is cure 
ing a blearexsed = prooodtle **] brewer our 8 
vayvyetment with Mir. stebbens bas been bro 

1! 

bertharcwithasivh : “Yes, 1 found that 
ove for nie Was not the deep, true love wh 
nothing on earth can hist oe I w 
j ed to let bin go 

tor “Wh ! lid vo white 
Perth: “boas etieotiveds Ile voto 
every time that poor Flossie bit bin 

The wicked sisters, however, could not 
wear the golden slipper 

“Yes, newered the father somewhat re 
juctanthy when the prince masked bine if te 


bad another daughter, and then ¢ 


entue in from the Kiteher 
she wore the volden slipper very comfort 
atbiy, and the prince made her his wife 
tis not known precine Ahiat this leyes 
lesipned toe proaul LL io Lis the taet 
1 at the ¢ , - vs ‘ } a5 
as out 
and peru s 
sweet fois ; ye, altt I retrise 
ar { ‘ ” caf t 
(eorye } ~ 
i , ; ! 
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Masculinitieés. 


Ih comengehve re are sitnpey who dont 


want what they can't wet. 


' aople 


\.: “Does your wite open vourletters? EB 


“No; Ltold ber «be migit 

“Hepperton says he wont marry any one 
but a widow “LT hope he won't marry 
mine. 

Philosopbs cannotdo away with a single 


trialor trouble: the best it can do is to reduce 


them to their lowest fighting weight, 
As soon asa girl pets a fuse, white dress on 


noida fan thinks a man ought ratherteo 
look at ber than smoke a cornecob pipe. 


she 


“Does my whistling disturb you ? "0, nol 
in the least. Don used to hearing men whistle 
Dina collector for a millinery house, 


Without the ex press consent of bis wife, ne 
tuarried Austrian subject can procure a pass 
port for journeying beyond the frontier. 


est Man, a month after the wedding 
“Well, what«a the news”? Benedict, whe 
enughta tartar: “Matritnonial noose, that. 
mil 


“Marriage, said the sentinvental wick, ‘is a 


lottery “Dut the trouble ia,” said the pownl 
tiistic bachelor, “that the nan takes most of 


the chances 


\ witty old divine says, “Nnwels cnn te 
About how much religion you have ty the 
Amount Of rain wt takes to Keep: veo at bene 


from divine service 


hye “Ars | the ons 
Jack: “Why, 


thatixtosay, the only girl I 


» trusting 
Juck’? 


» trey clewe 


irl yeu 
ever loved, yes, cer 
trataaly 


ever loved as Llove you, my darling 


Mrs 


nakes 


Jones: “I wonder what it is 
wakeful? Mr. 


“Why, its hereditary, of course! 


thiat 
Driabey AO looties, 
miavaawely 
this is what comes of your sitthug up 
Willitig for tre 


tiights 


In Japan etiquette has tode with such an 
apparently Sitiple matter as entering «a gate 
Ifa person isatnan of the highest rank, be 
enters ty the contre and largest if net, 


one of the two «ide-gvates which 


unute 
he goes in by 
Nasik it 


The Spanish peasant works every day and 
dances half the night, and vet ents only 
Diack bread, onion, and watermelon The 
Stoyroa porter ents only a little fruit and 


some olives, vet te carries with enmse bis loud 
of two hundred poids 
Ile, after the 


lighted, my duariitu, tht 
smoke! She 


just “Jus so de 
sou do not object to 
“Ch, no, Diike it! ut tan 
toa cant bear it. Iie, softly: “You are my 
first thought Pwillh smoke continually wher 


we have our little louse 


prrepromal 


Phe last peer to be executed in bovland waa 
Lord berrers, The privileges of « lord do net 
klopsehorlbeven at the pallows, and any mem 
ber of the HMeaotuse 
fortune to be hatived, dies witha polden cord 
around his neck. Lord berrers 
in bis wedding clothes, and was dri 


of Lords who bas the tis 
Was banywed 
,en to the 
yallows in aldandau. The seathold wie draped 


With tbheck at the expense of bis lord=biges 
fiaterils 

Vn old gentletian Was present at the read 
ingeofthe willefl a distant relative He bined 
hardly expected to find bitnself retaemibered 
tot, but pretty soon aeclitine Wie reid 
Whiiel ertiato fleld wis ead tee babone J hiat 
Wiis wool Butthe doctiment went onto te 
queath the old gray tuare in the said fleld to 
eotene rie ‘ a fein With Whit the old 
yventlen tue foton friends tert Jhiat 
Wns too mueh for his equanimity, aod be 
ferrupledthesoletun proceedings and brought 
aetnile tothe faces Of the compan ! ‘ 

timing, * Phen shes eating ty yrae 





Girl Marries 


She ought, 
learn to 
Music 1 
a great factor in a home. 
THe Lavits Home Journat 
free of all 


if possible, to 
play the piano. 


wiil send a girl 


expense, to any musical 
: asa 

conservatory ne MIKES 

pay her board and pive her 


} piano in hNner own ro 
¢ 
4 
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14 
Latest Fashion Phases. 


While it's naturally expected that in- 
terest tn Christmas te Just now parea- 
mount to everything else, there in atill « 
chance that regard for the moat recent 
doings jo the world of fasbion is not alto- 
gether lost eight of. 

Hodices of colored liberty velveteen 
are in vogue, and they are made in the 
form of wm abirt waist, with collar and 
coffe of cream guipure, Beite and gir- 
dies were never ao pretty, no COM- 
tume ie complete without one or otber 
accessory. The biouse is perhaps the 
moat popolar bodice, but there are as well 
bares with pointed and square tabs, 

road shoulder effects are one of the 
Such 


and 


features of thie season's fashiona. 
remuite ereobtained by tabe, ruffles and 
epavieta Entire bodices are made of 
stitched bands of elk alternated with 
ace ineertion Four was never more in 
demand Hands of it decorate skirts and 

«) the neck and sleeves of bodices, 
Jt ia ntined with all materials. 

j facta ‘trims iace rufiios that edge 
the fr ofthe gowns, and itis put to a 
nove uee when applied to lace rutile 
thet tric ne“ ace we arfa, which are 
agar vogue. They are found ip cream, 
white and tbieck lace and are about two 
yards long, with frilled and tucked ends 
and etbondsa of for set ip between the 

k* Neck decorations of all kindsaare 
a ne wily Full ruches of mousseline 
de ele Hrussela net, silk mull and lace 


are worn, as are aleo fur boas, 

Fur boas are plain and combined with 
lace and flowers, Muffeare to be more 
in evidence than for the last few winters, 
and they will be worn larger. Fancy 
motte wil be elaborately trinsmed with 
lace sod animals’ taileand heads. Mar- 
ten, eabie and astrakban are much used 
for toques, turbans and capotes, Fur ts 
employed to edge bats, and many of the 
fiat crowns are entirely of fur. 

| ,eatre cloaks this season are most 
beautiful. They are madeto cover the 
dress entirely #o that a delicate skirt is 
kept free from eolls, and ashabby one is 
hidden from view. The cloaks are made 
in @ Variety of tnateriala—velvet, bro- 
cade, corded elik, or fine cloth, or a com 
tinetion of materiale. 

Ooe model was of silver gray brocade, 
lined throughout with pale shell pink 
broche; the sleeves were of gray mirror 
ve vet, aleo the band down each side the 
front, on thie velvet band was laid hand- 
eome steel and turquoise passementerie; 
the bight eollar ia of brocade, lined with 
the same. it is fastened above the bust 
wilt a bendsome jeweled clasp; waterfalls 
of tri each side the front from the 
om nearly to the waist 
[Lewy emeay be effectively copied in 


a 


faete 


much cheaper materials: for instance, the 
ak * fiook really wellin a pretty 
ght 1 and might be lined through 
With wateen, the front only being faced 
mh wilh broche or silk; the sleeves and 
wire wn the front could bein velve- 
teen of bengaline, the whole forming a 


ssefal and becoming evening wrap. 
In baby jewelry one may buy sete of 
pearia or turquoises set in 
dulled gold, old-fashioned 
ore and sete of studs linked together 
febainto serve as but. 
Tiny rings and brace- 
ee aod etrings of gold beads are worn 
polished 
are what the modern baby cuts her 


pine wit! 


arimlets of 


hy ae enter go 
¢ efor dresses 

Yotmany tates, and rings of 
ail war 
peary teeth upon 

Sver rates are ofall shapes and sizes, 
Some ike miniature tambourines, 
ogling belle; others have 
dolls’ beads on the top of an ivory stick, 

thers have grotesque faces or heads 

of dog or cats wearing collars of bella, 

Carriage robes of white Thibet and erib 
bieokete and comfortables of eiderdown 
pillow shams and odd 
rit oor carriage are all ac 


wilh tmany 


and 


an milk, fancy 


t "* 


eplelie gio@ to the youthful “home 
ru.er 
Doppete acd mulfsof ermine, mouffion 
an! Thibet are beautifal and appropriate 
for baby's f dress tollet. 
eskets fied with brushes, powder 
rt and #1. (he accessories of the toilet 
are ‘ with elk and ‘iwies mull, while 
“ ere f the baby's clothes are ex- 
enient and useful. HKasket 
soe SMUré Washelands, portable 
» a Ker 8 BQUGAKING, sing- 
. a at “ Oye are s 
f + ‘a8 
4 gg a “ a8 
« A a 6 was ee t 





train, the bodice being entirely piaited 
and moulding the bust delightfaliy. Her 
hair wae combed high and loose, and 
was partly hidden by « veil of old lace, 
with a wreath of orange biossome. On 
the bust was displayed a bouquet of the 
sane flowers, tied and held in place by 
long streamers of ribbons. 

Another wedding tollette was of dablia 
‘merveiileux” velvet, delightfully ele- 
gant. The e«kirt, which was of a special 
cut, was garnished with foldsof the same 
vel vet. 

The bodice was open over a vest of 
white eatin, velled with Venetian lace; on 
either side were large motifs of silk pas- 
semmenterie. The sieeve was almost en- 
tirely covered with small folds placed in 
groups, in a bracelet. 

The collar was of chinchilla and at the 
bottom of the sleeve were funnel-shaped 
pleces lined with chinchilla, with this 
was worn « small collet of chinchilla, 
bordered by a flounce of dablia velvet. 

The maid of honor was in rose taffeta, 
while one bridesmaid wore sea green 
taffeta and turquvise velvet, and the 
other a gown of blue cloth trimmed with 
an @xquisi'e coiled embroidery. 

We have spoken of the “‘marveilleuse”’ 
or mourseline velvet, one of the season’s 
novelties. It is @ #iik velvet, light as 
veiling, which may be rumpled, broken, 
without leaving any trace. Piaced overs 
silk foundation #kirt, the velvet has folds 
of astonishing suppleness, Oe does not 
lament the heavy, stiff? Lyons velvet of 
formertimes when one sees this light, 
supple tissue, which may be treated 
more like the most common woollen ma- 
terial 

The French #kirts# have very novel at- 
tractions, Many are quite plain in the 
front, like atablier, narrower at the top 
than at the b To complete the 
skirt and form the back of it asort of 
deep gathered flounce, garnished with 
fur or plaited ribbon, is placed at the top 
and on the #ides 

Very odd are these plaited ribbons, 
which are used in many widths on the 
sameé toilette, They are pisited without 
a heading, and held on the material by 
invisible points, which give them the 
appearance of being pasted. 

Never bas #0 much fur been worn. 
There are robes of American marten; 
aleogray foxes, which are thrown around 
the neck. Furs are aleo very much used 
in furnishings. There are royal tigers, 
lions stretched out on the floor, cover- 
ings of chinchilla, and bed tapestries 
made of white fox«kios, placed alongside 
each other, with the bead hanging. 

A fashionabie woman should possess 
all the furs employed in various man- 
ners. She has bands of all kinds, whose 
use she changes ach season. Pelerines, 
jackets, bicuses, cuffs and collars, She 
bas ail of which one can dream, and atill 
longs for more 

A #wart wrap recently seen in Paris 
was of biack veivet, forming a blouse on 
the front, with a bountifal band of mar- 
ten garnishing all the contsurs. It is 
very modest after ail the beautiful things 
of which we have just spoken, but never 
theless, very co qjuettish. 


ttom 





Odds and Ends. 


USEF! HINTS ON A VARIETY OF SITB 
i RiTS 

Around the festival season is hardly 
time when the @économical side of 
cookery, or iis plain side either, is apt to 
be much theugbtof. But that these latter 
the question sare of practical 
value for most people, during those parts 
of the year that are not attended with 
Glaborate eilort and extra prodigality, 
there can be no doubt 


the 
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tice Dishea.—Kice is, in thie country, 
greatly under-valued as an articie of 
food. itis cheap and nourishing. With 
Or without tlik, it may be eaten for 
breakfast, dinner or supper. Ose pound 
of ricé boiled in a bag until tender, will 
minake four or five pounds of pudding, 
Which may 63 seasoned with salt, or 
sweetened with treacié Or coarse sugar, 
or a little preserved fruit. 

To rice, fret soak it for seven 
bours in cold water, salted. Then put 
the soaked rice into se saucepan of boiling 
water and bot! it mbinutes, Next, 
pour it into acullender, and set it by the 
fire, when the grains will be separate and 


bet 


ten 


very large 
The water in w t bas been boiled, 
he Fast I: es and in China, is called 
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water, separately from tbe rice, and 
poured when hot on s piatefal of bot 
boiled rice, makes it slightly savory. Or 
a few siices of onion and « little batter, 
may be added to the sbove. Or s few 
slices of fish or meat, added to the above, 
and boiled. 

Or, on & soup-piatefal of bot boiled 
rice, pour two lightly-boiled eggs, to 
which add a little cold butter, mix to- 
gether, use with fisb or mest, and it will 
be found substantial and agreesbie food. 
Or, bolied rice, mixed with s little milk, 
sugar, and spice, will be found light and 
agreeable food either bot or cold. 

Savory Rice —Take six pounds of meat 
bones, which bresk into smal! pieces, and 
boil in ten quarts of water for four bours, 
having added three ounces of salt, a 
small banch of thyme, bay-iesf, and 
savory. Pat intosa stewpan two onions 
sliced thin, half a pound of vegetables 
(carrots, turnips, celery, etc), and half 
an ounce of sugar. 

Pat it on the fire for fifteen minates, 
stirring it occasionaliy; add half a-pound 
of oatmeal, and mix well; add two gal- 
lons of stock from the bones, and a quar- 
ter of a pound of rice, previously soaked; 
boil till soft and serve. Or, boil one 
pound of rice in three quarts of water, 
some alispice and sait, spd sa piece of 
dripping; stew gently, and when the rice 
is tender, grate over it strong cheese, and 
serve. Or, boil the rice dry, when add 
pepper and eailt, two or three siiced 
onions, and a piece of dripping: stir until 
the onions are tender, when serve it in a 
deep dish. 

Rice Stew.—Take a red herring, a few 
ounces of lean bacon cut small, three 
onions, and a sprig or two of thyme and 
parsiey. Put the avove into three pints 
of water, and boil it three-quarters of an 
hour, with one pound of rice. When it 
boils, set the pot by the side of the fire, 
when the rice will swell, and taking up 
all the water will become soft. 

Piom Padding.—Mix s quarter of a 
pound of raisins and the same of cur- 
rant*; one pint of flour, ana three quar- 
ters of a pint of milk; six ounces of 
chopped suet, and three tablespoonfals of 
treacle. Boil three hours. 

Scotch Broth.—To four poundsof mut- 
ton, put one galion of water in a sauce- 
pan; a teaspoonfal of barley, two carrots 
sliced, two turnips sliced, two onions cut 
sinail, three carrots grated, the white 
part of a large cabbage chopped very 
small,ands small quantity of parsiey. 
Season with pepper and sait. Boil very 
gently for thres bours and ahbaif, and 
then serve. 

Vegetable Stew.—Pat two ounces of 
butter into a deep stewpan; peel one 
onion, slice it thin, and pat it on the fire 
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then), and balf a pound of Vegetables, as 
tarnips, leeks, celery, carrots, etc. Do 
not peel them, or throw away anything 
but wet them well, cut them ina standing 
direction, put them into a stew pan, and 
fry ten minutes longer; add a pound and 
® quarter of peas and fill up with two 
gallons of water; let it simmer for three 
bours, or until the peas are in «a pulp; 
mix balf a pound of oatmeal with a pint 
of water, make it into a liquid pas‘e, and 
pour it into the stewpan, stirring it with 
& spoon; add three ounces of salt, | aif an 
ounce of brown sugar, boil it ten minutes 
and it will be ready for use. A |ittle 
mint, bay-leaf, thyme, msjorsm or winter 
cabbage, is an improvement, as is also 
soaking the peas in soft water. 


Fish Stew.—Cat into pieces four pounds 
of fresh fish of any large kind; put :hem 
into a stewpan with three ounces of salt, 
half an ounce of sugar, a little pepper, a 
little thyme, and one quart of water; jet 
it stew gently. 

Then mix one pound of oatmea! with 
seven quarts of lukewarm water, and 
pour it over the fish; stir it gently, so as 
not to break the fish too much, and let it 
boil twenty minutes, when it will be 
done. A red herring, or salt fish previ- 
ously soaked, is good to make this stew; 
but omit the salt if all salt fish is used. 

Pea Soup.—Soak one quart of peas in 
seven quarts of water a day and a night; 
then slice some carrots, onions, or leeks 
with celery, and any sweet herb irtos 
fryingpan, and fry them in dripping, or 
lard, or fat pork, toa fine browa color. 
Add the above to the peas and water, and 
stew them in a closely covered pot three 
hours, until the peas be quite soft, stir- 
ring them now and then. Pass the whcle 
through a cullender, or coaree open cioth 
and season witb pepper and salt. 

Or, cut into small pieces, one pound of 
beef, mutton, or pork; take half a pint of 
peas, which have been soaked in water 
twenty-four hours, four sliced turnips or 
carrots, six cooked potatoes, and two 
onions. Pat to them seven pints of 
water,; let the whoie boil gently overs 
very slow fire for two hours and a half. 
Then thicken it with a quarter of a 
quarter of a pound of oatmeal, mixed 
thin ina basin with a little of the soup; 
boil it up, stirring it all the time: then 
season with salt and pepper. 

Colecannon.—To a dish of mashed po- 
tatoes add one third of their quantity of 
young cabbage, cut up or spinach, previ- 
ously boiled or mashed also. Sseson 
with pepper and salt, and add a little 
butter; warm and mix well together. 

Poor man’s sauce is made in France, by 
chopping up half a dozen shailots anda 
bunch of parsley, and warming them ino 
equal quantities of vinegar and water, 


till lightly brown (stirring now and seasoned with salt and pepper. 
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BY M. C. A. 
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~over: the hearth is swept; 
» wood tire’s glow 
cluster to bear a tale 


e so long age. 


cing, grandina says, 
sis just begun, 
tting the toe of mine, 


ork is almost done. 


hearts we begin to knit, 
bbing is almost play; 
-av-colored and some are white 


sre ashen gray. 


e made of many a bue, 
astiteh set wrong, 

a row to be sadly ripped 

hole be fair and strong. 


ny plain spaces without a break 
ith is hard to bear, 

wears tear is dropped 

on the heel with care. 


lest, Ditpplest time is that 
tand ye 
eavenly father breaks the thread 
~theat our work ts 


t would shun, 


done, 


re to say *“(rood-night, 
ri thiet? 
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With His Own Weapon 


BY R D, 








and | am sure I was not legally justi- 
tied, in the course! took with James 
Marifield. A year after the occurrences 
] wrote the bistory of them, and below I 
give it from my MS. 
There it lay before me in black and 
white, and in the erratic writing of Marl- 
field himself: — 


| DO not think I was mora'ly justified, 


If you don’t give up your pretensions 
to L. C. I will blow my brains out.— 
JaMES MARLFIELD 


For two years—a whole year before I 
made the acquaintance of Lucy Conset— 
Mar field had plagued the girl with up- 
desired attentions until they grew into a 
hateful inflection. She bad never the 
least liking for him, and from the mo- 
ment he showed a liking for her, terror 
was the only word which could express 
her feeling towards him. 

“Even if my mother and father did not 
disap prove of bim I would rather jump 
into the riverthan bave anything to say 
to James Marlifield,” shé had said to me 
when she and I were engaged, a month 
before miry receipt of this note, 

His threat of blowing out his brains 
did not at first cause me as much alarm 
as it would bave created the day before, 
fron the table beside his letter lay his 
revolver, taken from him by me tbe 
previous evening. 

Marifield was generous, quixotically 
generous, when his passionsor prejudices 
were notin tbe way. After the engage- 
nent between Lucy ard me became 
koown toall Newton, Marifield and I 

*t and spoke as though he had never 
castan admiring glance at Lucy. 

[he evening before I got that note I 

et bimon the Quay, the principal pro- 
. snade of our little seaport town. “Have 

1a few minutes tospare, Akerman?’ 
‘ad he. “You bave, Very good; will 

:come to my rooms? I want to have 
& )ulet talk with you.” 

6 was left some money by bis father 
© years before, and ever since bad been 
ying to decide what profession or 

ranch of trade he should adopt. I was 
‘ioployed in my father’s bneiness, that 

' cabinet-makiog. 

Marifield’s next words that day were 

ken in bis sitting-room. “Take a 

said he, sand he plumped down 

) an armchair beside the table and 
} posite une, 

ile was a tall, round-shouldered, black- 
sired yourg man, with dark, quick- 

ving eyes. He leant forward, grasping 
® 6\bows of bis chair 8) tightly that the 
sks of his bands whitened. 

So they tell me you are engaged to 

y Conset,” said be in a tone of acorn. 

derision, “Are you, indeed! And I 

pose you think you are going to 
a'ry her one of these fine days?’’ 

“at still for a mcment, giving bim 

to add anything if he wished. Then 

*6 siowly and seid, “If you have 

DZ €i86 to say to me, Marlifield, | 


air,”* 


go now You told me you wanted 

iné, and now il seéms you want 
* me questions abcut my private 
= you i an answer no 4 %6s- 


5 avout 


my private affairs, so I will 
OU gocd-evening.”’ 
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Like a flash he sprang up, and before | 
could move a step, was standing before 
me and the door, pale as death, with a re- 
volver in his band. 

‘Let this,”’ he said, ‘‘be my persuader. 
Let it entreat you not to go away until 
we have had our talk out,”’ and ne smiled 
sardonically. 

I had no fear he would shoot me there 
and then, violent as bis temper was. 
But in the circumstances a physical 
struggle with him was not to be under- 
taken, except as a last resort. | looked 
at bim steadily and said: 

“If you do not put away that thing | 
will smash the window and cry ‘Murder.’ 
You are a splendid specimen of acavalier 
and man ctf honor. You decoy a man to 
a quiet place and then threaten to murder 
him. 

“You bad not thy common brute cour- 
ageé to shoot me on the Quay, because you 
bad the fear lower than any fear known 
to the lowest beast, the fear of retribu- 
tion. Pat down that foolish weapon, sir, 
and try to remember that this moment 
anyone sécing you would mistake you 
for a man.”’ 

As I spoke the pallor left bis face, and 
before I had finished it flashed a dusky 
red. The band holding the revolver fe)| 
to his side, and with bent head he went 
back to his chair, flung himself into it, 
and threw the revolver on the table. 

“You are right,” be said, with a pro- 
found sigh. ‘ You are right, Akerman. 
I bave behaved like a biackguard and a 
poltroor.’’ Rage bad left the manand he 
sat cowed and collapsed. 

“The subject you mentioned,” I said, 
“can at no time be spoken of between 
you and me with the least advantage. 
You regard me as a rival, but there was 
never any rivalry between us, for you 
never had achance. I will try to forget 
what has just now occurred in this room, 
and it will be better for you not to have 
this dangerous thing py you.” I took 
the revolver off the table and dropped it 
into my pocket. p 


* 2 7 

This is how it came about that I bad his 
revolver by me when I received his note 
threatening suicide. After the scene of 
yesterday evening and this note now be- 
fore me, it was impossible to regard 
Marlfield as a sane man. There was no 
foreteiling what folly or crime he might 
commit. 

He might kill himself, he might kill 
me, he might kill Lucy. If the marriage 
were over, all would no doubt be safe; 
but the marriage was not to take place 
until September. It was now June, and 
the thought of living three months in 
the glare of a madman’s eys, and rever 
knowing for an hour what bideous 
calamity his hands might be preparing, 
was simply intolerable, 

True, I had taken the revolver from 
him, but he could buy another any day, 
any hour. Why he might have bad a 
new one when he wrote this note, 

jumped to my feet in dismay at this 
last thought, thrust Marifield’s note and 
revolver in my pocket, seized my hat, 
and darting out at the top of my speed, 
did not pul! opor slacken until I reached 
Conset’s. 

Lucy saw me coming and opened the 
door. 

“Thank Heaven you aré safe, dearest!’ 
1 cried, clasping her in my arms, 

“What on earth is the matter?’ she 
said looking at me with a smile. ‘*You 
look as wild as James Mar! field !’’ 

I burried her into the back asitting-room 
—I feared the front of the house for her. 
What if this maniac sbould pass and see 
her through a window? 

“Lucy,” said I as impressively as my 
want of breath and the hurry of my 
thoughts would allow, ‘‘you are not to 
stir out of doors, and you are not toshow 
yourself at a front window until you hear 
again from me. Marifield has gone rag- 
ing mad, and you might not be safe if 
you met him or even if he saw you.”’ 

Sbe did not laugh now. She saw | was 
in full earnest and great alarm. She 
plied me with questions. | told her 
nothing about the evening befure, but 
said he bad been talking about shooting 
people. 

‘People!’ she cried, repeating the word 
and clinging to me. “If be talks of shoot- 
ing anyone it must be you, Tom.”’ 

“He is not threatening me. 
threatening to blow out his own 
Bat be is mad, and changes his mind 


He is 
brains, 


every minute. There is no depending 
on bim atall, and you must what | 
asked 

And you? W bat w I 0? 
Ob, this cruel madman will Kill my dar 
ing! You must not leave me! I will 


not let you out of the house to be shot in 
the street.’’ 

“My dear, I have a plan for getting 
him away from Newton until after 
Septem ber.’’ 

“The police ?”’ 

‘No, no! That, dearest, would bring 
your name out in court, and would other- 
wise be most undesirable. My brother 
George's brig, the Enterprise, is bauled 
out into the stream, and sails for Val- 
paraiso this evening. Ae I ran here I 
thought that a long sea voyage would be 
the best thing for Marifield’s bealth, and 
be shall go.”’ 

‘But he will not go. He will refuseto 
stir.’’ 

“Tl am confident that when he hears 
the way I shall put the matter be will 
go. And now I must be cff. Mind, you 
are to keep in the back of the bouss un- 


til vou see me again” 
oO * * J * o 


It tock some time before Lucy would 
allow me to venture forth, but at ‘ast I 
was (ff and hastening to the Quay. I 
found a boat and rowed tothe Enterprise, 
which was lying in the middle of the 
river a little below the town. My 
brother George was abroad, busy getting 
the brig ready for sea. I led him aft, 
told bim bow matters stood, and asked 
him to help me in carrying out my 
scheme. 

To my borror be demurred, said he did 
not like the look cf the thing, that he had 
the legal aspect and risk of the affair to 
consider, and that at best it would cause 
him a great deal of trouble, and hamper 
bim witb serious responsibility. 

I reasoned and p'eaded as best I could, 
and in the end he was won. I wrotea 
note to Marifield, and sent it ashore, In 
halfan-hour Marlifield came up the ac- 
commecdation ladder of the brig and I 
took him down the companion to the 
cabin. 

He sat down on the lccker at one side 
of the table, and I on the locker over 
against bim. I wasted no words in com- 
ing to business. I said— 

“You have been talking about shooting 
me and shooting yourself, Have you 
got a weapon?’ 

‘No; not since you stole mine. But 
I’1l get one before the sun sets,”’ said he, 
with an ugly glare. 

“Trat’s all right,” said I. ‘**Now, to- 
day I bave been shufllag and dealing the 
cards in the game between you and me, 
and I have dealt myself a full band of 
trumps. Inthe note I wrote you I said 
I was aboard this brig, thinking of a 
voyage to Valparaiso, and anxious to see 
you before the vessel sailed; but I did not 
tell you the voyage | bad in mind was 
for you, not me.” 

He threw bimself back and roared 
laughing, # mirtbiess laugh, accom panied 
by a look of savage anger. 

“There is as much chance of my going 
as of the sea between this and Valparaiso 
running dry,”’ said he; and then burst 
into freeh laughter, 

‘Hold on,” said i, ‘hear me out. In 
my pocket i bave a letter from you, 
threatening to blow your brains out—not 
that people wbo threaten this thing often 
do it-—and | have only to send the ship's 
boat ashore for the police and band you 
overtothem. Wouid it not be better for 
your bealth and comfort and reputation 
to go to Valparaiso than to jail?’ 

“If that’s your band of trumps you 
may fling it out of the skylight, for there 
ien't the making ofa trick in the whole 
lot. You'd pnetter go to Valparaiso your- 
self, if you have any regard for your 
bealtb, because as certain as there isa 
sky above us I will kill you when I meet 
you, for this cowardly attempt to sbanghai 
me.”’ 

He shook 
face. 

‘Good,’ said I. “Then between you 
and me it’s war to the knife?’ 

“To tbe knife.”’ 

'S> let it be. 
wanted to kill 


his fist mockingly in my 


Yesterday evening you 
mé; today, you swear 
you will doit. Now, it is justifiable In 
me to cefend my own lifs even at the 
cost of yours—”’ 

“And hang,” be interpolated. 
“No; bere is your own revolver.” 

] took it out of my pocket. 

‘Here is your written word 
mean to put an 6nd to yourself, 


that you 
Suppose 


this revolver #bould go off now, and 
later bef nd iying beside you, bow do 
you think tlhe effair would seem to the 
average petty ry With or me ie 
6 tale 
“ ‘ ar 

a's 4 « wn“ ” ‘ 

a er n A ¢ 
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“The brig is now under way,’’ | said, 
aftera long pause, during which he sat 
like one in a trance. “The pilot will 
quit herin an hour, I shall go ashore 
with bim, leaving the revolverand your 
letter with my brother. You can land at 
Valparaiso, or come back in the brig. 
Now I have shown you all my cards.” 

I went ashore with the pilotan hour 
later, leaving my brother in the cabin 
with Marifield. Of course, I had no in- 
tention of using the revolver. I calcu- 
lated on his judging me by himself, and 
believing me capable of doing so. He 
landed at Valparaiso, and Newton saw 
him no more. He sold hia property in 
Newton, and went into the copper ore 
trade in Chill. 

September brought me Lucy and at the 
same timé a partnership in my father's 
business. 

__ oo. —>_____- 

CLEVER JUGGLERY.— An American 
professor of legerdemain witnessed the 
following trick ata juggler’s performance 
in India some little time back, A woman 
with a baby swung in a bag around her 
waist came on the stage and endeavored 
to balance a ball on her nese. This she 
failed todo on account of the bindrance 
caused by the child. 

She repeated the attempt, but met with 
no better success than on the first trial, 
The juggler all the while was standing at 
the side of the stage, apparently furfous 
at the repeated failures of the woman, 
and finally, in a rage, he rushed toward 
her and tcre the little babe away froin 
her. 

The woman screamed as she realized 
the danger into which the child was 
thrown, and the indignation spread to 
the audience. Unconcerned apparently 
about the babe, its mother, or the audi- 
ence, the juggler took the child and 
threw it into a bag which he held in his 
right hand. 

Then, taking a firm hold on the neck 
of the bag. he whiried it over his head 
and riolently brought it down upon the 
floor, At the same time the woman 
screamed and fell upon her knees, beg- 
ging the juggler to desiat; but he told her 
to keep quiet, and repeated the perform. 
ance, 

By this time two English officers were 
on the stage, and were struggling with 
the juggler, trying in vain to get hold of 
the bag. The magician pushed them to 
one side, scowled angrily over tbeir in- 
terference, and then forced them off the 
stage. Then, bowing and amiling tothe 
audience, he placed bis band in the bag 


and drew out a pair of white doves, 
which flew onto both shoulders of the 
juggler. 


A scream in the corner next attracted 
attention, and there in a cradie was seen 
the babe, who all bad supposed by this 
time had become an immortal, laughing 
and clapping his hands with joy. 

oe 

THERE is DO natural opposition be- 
tween jJusticoand what we call benevo- 
lence, They are distinct, each in itself, 
and not to be confounded, regarded 
only as different manifestations of the 
same #pirit—that cf sympathy and fel- 
low feeling. ‘Ihe real contrast lies In 
selfishness and sympathy. These are 
mutually exclusive—they cannot dwell 
together. 
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MARRIAGES MARRED. 


There was a case where a very dra 
ceone actually oecurred in the church. 

The bride had been known as a widow 
reeven vears or thore 

she either consideried that her tirst 
usband must be dead, or, with the 
Lague misunderstanding of law which 
“> tnanwet her sex are prone to, believed 
that. as he had deserted her for so long, 
she Was Tree to tuarry again. 

When the couple were actually at the 
sitar. the husband came torward and 
It seemed that he 
casa scoundrel, who had deserted his 
site simpiv te avoid having to suppeort 
her and that having heard that she was 

ny te marry again bad come torward 


wie the marriage 


stmoply out of malice, 
When these facts became Known, the 
veddding party were so enraged that 
ev set upen hin, dragged him to the 


nearest pond, and gave him a thorough 


A case which bears some resemblance 
the last, only the motives were differ- 
aurresdd ino oa different class of life. 
\\ nyoman Whe had been introduced 
etv teva uly of premsitie n, ane 
assesd as a wealthy bachelor, be 
yagesl tea Voung girl Phe wed 
tiv te be celebrated, (one 
‘ st aA deartV, w trian came up te brite 


‘7 to im the presemee of the teriede 


ve TD saw vour wite the other 
To was visiting: a poor ftrrend ot 
atthe asvinim, and Pim quired atte: 
Iwas vlad to hear that there 


ss every prospeet that she would be 


Tie ridegroom-oeleet looked  abese- 
vy dumbtounded: the intended bride 


oe ohitn and that toarriage was 


ke 
\ ' is instanecota broken engage 
rreel not long ago, when oa 

young ladwvwengayged herself to ome tian 


md them was married to another, se 
soddenty that the announcement of her 

arriage appeared ims thie Very satay 
sste cot the daily pouper in whieh the 

ited one announeed that his engage- 
ment with her was broken off, 

In another case the man allowed miat- 
ters te goon almostto the eleventh hour, 
il the preparations to be completed, amd 
spreliminary party te be given bw the 
des poor poles fore three prarprase af showing 
the presents 

Liaw beeeteores thee wedding hie dis 


ppeared. and wrote te say that he was 


- lissatisned with a certain artiele in 
esettionvents that he deelined to carry 
bein | poreotnnine Phie tertdle spent the 
vesbding eve unm hivsterios, and her tamily 
Vritime letters putting off the guests, 
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Another wiote a very singular letter to 
the bride, saying that if she had had any 
respect for his teelings she would have 
consented to a private wedding as be had 
wished, and that as he tound himselfquite 
unable to face the ordeal of a public 
wedding, he was going away and she 
would never see him again. He kept 
hi< word, and meanwhile the bride, after 
waiting tor an hour in the vestry, was 
taken home in violent hysterics. 





MADE FROM INSECTS. 


— 

Many persons will be surprised to 
learn thata use has been tound for our 
domestic triend the cock roach, For years 
he has been branded as a pest, and we 
have desed him with borax, plaster of 
Paris, and insect powder. Now the tables 
sre turned, and the hatetul insect is used 
to playsie us, 

If cockroaches will cure us, there is 
he reason why spiders should not be 
tried also. As a matter of tact, they 
have been used by the homeeopaths tor 
vears. Solomon told us we could find 
spiders “even in king palaces,’ but 
newadayvs We can trace them in inno- 
eent-look ing tinetures and sugar coated 
pills. 

‘Tarantula pilules’ is oa title that 
should be worth a tertune it well adver- 
tixed, and atineture prepared trom the 
mvgale the great bird-eating spider of 
Mexice oukht certainly to possess 
equal Virtues, Our choice, however, is 
net contined te giant spiders, 

The garden spider with the gold on 
silver bodw, seo common in the summer, 
will wield a usetul preparation—if we 
tay trust to one pharmacopiia, 

A tew oft these insects, rubbed down in 
a tnortar with a little spirit, will make a 
“mother tineture’” from which countless 
dilutions can be prepared, 

It this will not suftice, the black Cur- 
wcoa spider trom West Indian orange 
yroves,or the gray spider of Kentucky, 
may be used, according to taste. 

The honmmeecopaths are said to be fond of 
beetles, and they treat ladybirds in the 
same Way as the spiders. They also get 
an essence from the Colorado beetle—the 
inseet which ruined the potato crops a 
tew vears back. 

It is one thing to reb the bees wholesale 
and secure their wax and honey, but it is 
rather hard lines te turn her inte medi- 
cine as well, But she has to goin with 


the rest, and vield her lite in the cause of 


sclenee. © course, anyone who has telt 
t bees sting Knows what a powertul 
thrag its poison must be, 

Its rather dangerous work robbing a 
hive ot bees of their stings and poison. 
The method recommended in books is 
le butenxciting. The bees are to be 
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caught in a bottle as they are le 
their home in the early morning. 1 hey 
are then deprived of their poison age 
and stings by means of scissors, 4», i the 
severed portions are soaked in “pirits to 
make a tincture. 

Besides insects there are other 
things used in medicine at the present 
time. To give only two exam ples, 
remedies are prepared trom the «t artish 
and the crayfish. Snake venom, hotably 
that of the cobra, the rattlesnake. 
the adder—is sometimes used. 

Nowadays a great many drugs «: ani- 
mal origin are being experimented With, 
and seme people prophesy that they wl] 
eventually oust all the rest. Anyway, 
people are getting medicine as well as 
food trom domestic animals like sheep 
pigs, and towls, 

It may frighten nervous people to hear 
that explosives are used in mesticine, 
Fortunately, however, the nitro-g 


“aVing 


ueer 


giveer. 
ine which is given in heart disease ix 
well diluted in such small doses that ae 


harm can come ot it. The gun- cotton, 
too, used by surgeons is dissolved in 
spirit and so loses its power to explode. 

Ambergris and musk, two perfumes of 
animal origin, have both been used as 
remedies, But the musk costs two dol. 
lars a dose, so that only tew can afford 
to take it, 

——_ - oe 

Neat Wives AND Toveny Heussanm 

Women have their taults, “tis true, and 
very provoking ones they sometimes 
are; but if we would ali learn, men and 
women, that with certain virtues which 
we admire are always coupled certain 
disagreeablenesses, we might make up 
our minds more easily to accept the bit. 
ter with the sweet, 

For instance, every husband, we be. 
lieve, delights in a cleanly, well-ordered 
house, tree from dust spots and unseemly 
stains; the painstaking machinery neves- 

sary to keep it so, he wishes never to see; 
or, seeing too often forgets to praise, 

If then, his wile, true to her instincts 
towards cleanliness, gently reminds 
him, when he comes home, that he has 
forgotten to use the doormat before 
entering the sitting-room on a muddy 
day, let him reflect before he gives her a 
lordly, impatient, ungracious “pshaw!” 
how the reverse of the picture would 
suit him—viz,, a slatterniy “easy” 
woman, Whose apartments are a con- 
stant mortification to him in the presence 
ot visitors, 

It is a poor return when a wile has 
made everything tresh and bright, to be 
unwilling to take a little pains to keep it 
so, or to be properly reminded, if for- 
retiul on these points, upon which many 
husbands are unreasonably “touchy,” 
even while secretly admiring the pleas- 
ant results of the vigilant eye of the good 
house- mother, 
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